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SUMMARY 


Bachs round 

Since  its  InltlAtion  in  the  mld-19608,  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program  (DEP)  has  served  a  variety  of  roles  In  the  recruiting 
process.  One  of  these  roles  is  that  of  an  integrating  or  socialis¬ 
ing  mechanism  between  civilian  society  and  the  military  structure. 
Prior  to  beginning  active  duty,  an  individual  must  form  a  psycho¬ 
logical  contract,  adopting  a  commitment  to  service  by  perceiving 
the  benefits  associated  wKh  serving  in  the  Army.  Recruiters  must 
divide  time  and  effort  between  attaining  recruiting  goals  and 
retaining  DEP  recruits  with  the  use  of  efficient  DEP  management 
practices,  dbp  attrition  affects  several  components  of  the 
recruiting  process,  such  as  goal  setting,  the  recruiting  environ¬ 
ment,  recruiting  Incentives,  and  projected  manpower  supply. 

BlUUSfiJU 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  personal 
and  situational  factors  in  relation  to  individuals'  DEP  accession 
or  attrition  decisions.  It  was  expected  that  study  findings 
would  provide  a  better  understanding  of  DEP  loss  and  aid  in  DEP 
management* 

Thaoratical  Framawork 


In  previous  research,  demographic  and  other  characteristics 
thought  to  be  related  to  DEP  attrition  have  been  studied.  The 

ill 
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oharaot«clstlc8  that  hava  bean  axaninad  inoluda  aga  at  DEP  antry* 
AFQT  category,  medical  waiver  raguiremanta,  educational  level, 
gander,  and  tenure  in  DEP, 

Military  olasBification  and  aaaignment  are  determined  almoat 
Bolely  on  cognitive  factora,  phyaioal  examinationa,  background 
inveatigationa  and  biodata*  Intereata,  valuaa,  and  preferencea 
tend  to  receive  only  minimal,  informal  conaideration.  Bxpeota- 
tlona,  for  many  young  people,  are  founded  in  media  advertiaing, 
moviea,  peer  and  parental  preaaure,  and  mia  informat  ion.  The 
model  employed  in  thia  atudy  waa  derived  from  literature  pertaining 
to  organizational  aocialization,  motivation,  and  deoiaion-making, 
and  poaita  that  DEP  attrition  ia  a  function  of  peraonal  character- 
latloa,  aa  well  aa  changea  in  a  recruit'a  attitudea,  perceptiona, 
and  valued  outcomea. 

Methodology 

Demographic  character iatica  and  length  of  time  in  the  DEP 
were  obtained  from  MEPCOM  filea,  while  other  peraonal  and  aitua'^ 
tlonal  character  iatica  were  addreaaed  in  a  telephone  aurvey. 
The  aurvey  aample  waa  drawn  from  the  population  of  Army  enliateea 
participating  in  the  DEP  during  FY  1984.  Three  criterion  groupa 
were  eatabliahed,  conaiatlng  ofi  1)  DEP  loaaea,  2)  DEP  acceaalona 
who  had  become  early  active  duty  diachargea,  and  3)  DEP  acceaalona 
who  had  completed  one  year  of  active  duty.  A  total  of  1,000 
telephone  Interviewa  were  conducted  (500  from  the  firat  group  and 


250  each  from  the  latter  two  groupa) .  Each  aubaample  waa  atrati- 
fled  by  educational  atatua  at  the  time  of  OEP  entry  to  Inaure  the 
repreaentatlon  of  Indlvlduala  with  different  perloda  of  time  In 
the  DBF. 

RaiUltB 

The  major  flndlnga  for  the  DEP  loaa  group  Indicated  that  meat 
Indlvlduala  who  aeparated  while  in  the  DEP  did  ao  beoauaei 

1.  they  were  dlaaatiafled  with  their  occupational  aaalgnment 
(39.74  percent) i 

2.  they  decided  to  attend  aohool  (39.22  percent); 

3.  they  thought  they  could  find  a  civilian  job  (32.21 
percent) t 

4.  they  experienced  a  change  In  attitude  toward  the  Army 
and/or  military  aervioe  31.69  percent);  or 

5.  they  found  a  civilian  job  (31.17  percent). 

In  addition,  the  likelihood  of  a  change  In  attitude  waa  greater 
if  Information  about  Army  beneflta  had  not  been  provided  by  th4 
recruiter,  there  waa  dlaaatiafactlon  with  the  occupational  aaaign- 
ment,  if  the  individual  felt  too  many  demanda  where  being  placed 
on  hie  or  her  time  with  DEP  activltiea,  or  If  the  reoruit'a 
family  ani  frienda  did  not  encourage  enliatment. 

Demographic  variablea  and  tenure  in  the  DEP  were  related  to 
aome  of  the  reaaona  for  separation  from  DEP.  For  Instance, 
educational  level  at  DEP  entry  was  related  to  separation  because 
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of  dicisatlafaotlon  with  the  training  asBignnant  or  a  daolaion  to 
pursue  further  education. 

The  results  for  DEP  accessions  who  separated  from  active 
duty  within  the  first  six  months  indicate  that  the  .u^in  reasons 
for  separation  Included! 

1.  dissatisfaction  with  Army  life  (63.66  percent)! 

2.  the  expectation  of  finding  a  civilian  job  (41.58 
percent) t  and 

3.  plans  to  attend  school  (34.65  percent) . 

The  attitudinal  change  was  likely  to  be  greater  if  the  individual 
did  not  get  along  well  with  the  recruiter,  or  felt  that  the 
recruiter  put  too  many  demands  on  his  or  her  time,  if  the  recruit 
did  not  attend  DEP  activities  that  would  have  been  Informative, 
or  if  the  individual  thought  that  he  or  she  could  have  found  a 
better  civilian  job. 

Demographic  variables  and  tenure  in  DEP  were  not  found  to  be 
related  to  reasons  for  separating  from  active  duty. 

The  analyses  performed  on  the  total  sample  indicated  that 
most  recruiters  do  provide  pertinent  informal  .on  and  talk  with 
applicants  about  their  the  background  and  interests.  While  most 
respondents  reported  positive  experiences  at  the  MEPS,  over 
one-third  did  not  feel  that  the  guidance  counselor  helped  them  to 
choose  the  beet  M08.  It  was  also  found  that  most  recruiters  kept 
in  touch  with  their  recruits  on  a  regular  basis.  Only  14  percent 
of  the  total  sample  chose  to  make  MOS  or  PADD  modifications, 


while  about  one  half  of  the  reapondenta  knew  that  auoh  ehangea 
could  be  made* 


In  all,  20  interview  itema  showed  a  atatiatically  aignifioant 
relationahip  to  the  criterion  (DSP  loaa,  active  duty  loaa,  comple¬ 
tion  of  at  leaat  1  year  of  active  duty)  •  For  moat  of  theae 
itema,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  contingency  coefficient  waa 
too  amall  to  be  of  practical  aignif icance.  Findinga  which  were 
of  practical  aignificance  indicated  thati 

1.  individuala  who  did  not  get  along  well  with  their 
recruiter a  were  more  likely  to  become  DBF  loaaeai 

2.  thoae  who  attended  DBF  activities  more  frequently  were 
more  likely  to  complete  at  leaat  1  year  of  active  dutyf 
and 

3.  those  who  made  more  than  one  change  in  MOB  or  PAOD  ware 
more  likely  to  become  DBF  losses  or  to  complete  at 
least  1  year  of  active  duty,  rather  than  being  active 
duty  losses. 

V 

Conclualona  and  Implications 

The  findings  indicate  that  satisfaction  with  occupational 
assignment  is  an  important  factor  in  access ion/attr it ion  decisions. 
Although  force  structure  is  more  important  than  the  occupational 
preferences  of  Individuals,  more  weight  should  be  given  to  appli¬ 
cant  preferences  in  job  assignment.  Dissatisfaction  may  result 
because  the  desired  MOS  training  is  currently  unavailable.  In 
Instances  where  individuals  are  unlikely  to  qualify  for  the 


dutired  M08,  r«ctu iters  should  be  careful  to  insure  that  unreal'* 
istic  expectations  will  not  be  promoted  (i*e.  selling  the  Armyf 
not  »  particular  job) . 

In  addition  to  occupational  assignment,  the  experiences  of 
recruits  during  their  tenure  in  the  DBP  are  important.  Some 
researchers  have  viewed  the  DEP  as  a  mechanism  for  screening 
out  people  who  are  likely  to  separate  from  active  duty  during  or 
shortly  after  training.  While  it  is  true  that  some  individuals 
will  inevitably  be  lost  and  some  DZP  loos  is  advantageous,  it  also 
seems  appropriate  to  consider  the  DEP  as  an  opportunity  to  social*' 
ise  the  recruit  prior  to  act.'ve  duty.  Besides  maintaining  a  good 
relationship  with  DBP  members  and  having  frequent  contact  with 
recruits,  recruiters  should  hold  DBP  functions  which  provide 
information  about  the  Army,  develop  group  eoheslvenesa,  and 
Instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  military  service. 

The  use  of  such  activities  should  serve  to  decrease  first-term 
attrition  as  well  as  DEP  attrition,  yet  would  require  recruiters 
to  spend  more  time  in  DEP  management.  One  important  objective 
for  future  research  on  this  topic  would  be  to  estimate  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  that  would  be  required  for  recruiters  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  socialise  DEP  members.  The  amount  of  reduction  in  DEP 
losses  resulting  from  utilising  this  approach  to  DEP  management 
should  also  be  estimated.  These  estimates  could  be  incorporated 
into  existing  models  for  examining  Delayed  Entry  Program  policy 
options. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  Background 

Tho  •nliatnont  pioooss  may  ba  oharaotarliad  as  a  aarlaa  of 
ohoica  pointif  at  which  soma  portion  of  individuals  will  drop  out 
of  tha  procaaa  whila  tha  ramalndar  continua  on  (aaa  rigura  1)  • 
Tha  proportion  of  individuals  lost  from  tha  Dalayad  Entry  Program 
(DEP)  is  small f  in  comparison  to  thosa  lost  at  pravlous  stagas  of 
tha  anllstmant  prooass  (Barryman,  Ballr  snd  Lisowski,  1983). 
Navarthalass,  DEP  loss  raprasants  a  sarious  problam,  sinca  it 
rasults  in  a  consldarabla  loss*  in  tarms  of  racruitlng  rasouroas, 
and  raquiras  additional  affort  by  raoruitars  to  maat  thalr  monthly 
racruitlng  goals*  Tha  rasaaroh  raportad  hara  was  undartakan  to 
axamina  tha  factors  ralatad  to  DEP  loss  and  to  suggast  soma 
solutions  to  this  problam* 

Dalayad  antry  was  inltlatad  during  tha  mid-1980s  to  faollltata 
and  ragulata  draft  dafarmant.  A  dalay  of  up  to  four  months  was 
astabllshad.  Now,  all  of  tha  Armad  Sarvicas  allow  racrults  to 
dalay  anllstmant  for  up  to  a  yaar.  Tha  Army  prafars  to  plaoa 
most  of  its  racruitff  in  tha  DEP|  tharafora,  only  about  ona  paroant 
of  tha  naw  anlistaas  ara  "diraot  shlpmants.” 

Until  January  1,  1985,  DEP  sarvioa  craditn  wara  awardad  for 
tha  tima  spant  in  tha  DEP.  Although  this  cradit  was  not  highly 
advartiiad,  it  antitlad  DEP  anlistaas  to  tha  banaflts  of  longavity 


paymtntf  for  tine  spant  in  tha  DBP.  Tha  DEP  aacvica  oradit  waa 
not  found  to  ba  coat  affaotiva,  alnoa  many  paopla  had  ralatlvaly 
lengthy  ataya  In  the  DBP,  and  waa  abandoned.  Apart  from  tha 
monatary  banafit  to  anllataaa,  dalayad  anllatment  haa  aarvad  a 
varlaty  of  uaaful  rolaa  in  tha  raorultlng  prooaaa,  for  both 
room  iter  a  and  anliateaa. 

Parhapa  the  moat  Important  role  of  tha  DBP,  from  tha  organlia- 
tional  atandpolnt,  ia  that  of  ragulatlng  tha  flow  of  aooaaaiona 
in  ordar  to  maximiaa  tha  affioianoy  of  raoruitmant  and  training. 
Anothar  of  tha  primary  rolaa  playad  by  tha  DBP  ia  that  of  an 
intagrating  maohaniam  betwaan  civilian  aooiaty  and  tha  military 
atruotura.  Job  aaakara  naed  to  ba  abla  to  form  aoourata  axpaota- 
tiona,  avaluata  altarnativea  and  ba  awara  of  thair  abilitiaa  and 
limitationa.  On  tha  othar  hand,  organiaationa  or  tha  Armad 
Sarvioaa  ara  oonoarnad  moat  with  an  applicant 'a  ability  to  adapt, 
laarn  and  ba  productive.  A  payohological  contract  muat  ba  made 
by  new  racruita.  In  aaaanca,  new  mambara  of  tha  Army  muat  adopt 
a  commitmant  to  aarvioa  and  paroaiva  tha  banafita  aaaociatad  with 
aarving  in  tha  Army  (Baker,  1985). 

Thia  payohological  contract  la  aaaantlal  to  each  recruit 'a 
commitment.  The  individual 'a  belief  in  and  acceptance  of  organiaa- 
tional  goala  and  valuaa  ara  required  to  invoke  commitment  (Mobley, 
1982)  .  Without  auoh  commitment,  tha  anliatae  may  ohooaa  early 
aaparation  baoauaa  of  job  dlaaatlafaotlon,  dlaappointmant  over 
unraallntio  expactationa  or  unattainad  goala.  The  importance  of 
thia  aocialliation  procaaa,  aa  it  relataa  to  aarvioa  attrition. 


has  been  noted  by  Morey  (1983),  Flyer  end  Zlnnerman  (1984)  and 
Budahn  (1985) »  Although  DEP  loas  inoreasea  as  the  time  spent  In 
the  DBF  increases,  the  opposite  Is  true  for  first- term  attrition 
rates,  suggesting  that  persons  remaining  in  the  DBF  for  longer 
periods  of  time  may  be  more  effectively  socialised  and  prepared 
for  service  entry  or  may  be  expressing  greater  interest  in  military 
service  than  their  counterparts  (Flyer  and  Bister,  1983 i  Flyer  and 
Zimmerman,  1984}  Morey,  19  }3) •  Retearoh  has  indicated  that 
substantial  monetary  savings  could  be  achieved  by  increasing  the 
length  of  DBF  time  so  that  most  individuals  desiring  separation 
could  be  discharged  before  further  processing  and  training  costs 
are  incurred  (Manganaria  and  Phillips,  1985).  However,  it  should 
be  recognised  that  a  policy  which  is  designed  to  Increase  the 
number  of  DBF  losses  places  a  considerable  burden  upon  recruiters 
who  are  responsible  to  refill  these  vacancies, 

Xn  addition  to  the  role  of  socialisation,  Morey  (1983)  notes 
several  other  advantages  and  disadvantages  In  delaying  entry. 
One  major  advantage  of  the  DBF  has  been  in  the  recruitment  of 
others.  The  incentive  for  DBF  enlistees  to  help  recruit  at  least 
two  fellow  students  is  that  the  individual  may  enter  service  at  a 
higher  pay  grade.  Secondly,  the  DBF  accession  group  experiences 
lower  attrition  rates,  ostensibly  due  to  the  pre-aooesslon  social¬ 
isation  which  fosters  suitable  expectations  and  reaffirms  the 
Individual's  initial  Interests  in  military  service.  The  period 
of  delayed  entry  may  be  thought  of  as  a  time  of  indoctrination  to 
prepare  Individuals  for  military  service,  as  well  as  a  period  of 


additional  filtering  to  eliminate  potentially  unsuitable  enlistees. 
Another  strong  advantage  the  DEP  provides,  according  to  Morey,  is 
the  "smoothing”  of  sales  efforts.  That  is,  "...  the  DEP  renders 
the  expenditures  of  recruiting  efforts  more  oosteffeotive  in  that 
their  'sales'  efforts  can  be  made  more  uniform  over  the  year” 
(p.  4).  Finally,  planning  Is  facilitated  by  the  provision  of  a 
longer  planning  period  permitting  goal  adjustments,  and  the 
flexibility  needed  to  implement  modifications  or  fill  vacancies. 

Although  the  advantages  of  the  DEP  are  highly  regarded, 
there  are  some  notable  disadvantages.  First,  while  the  DEP 
service  credits  program  was  in  effect,  base  pay  was  increased 
because  service  longevity  began  at  enlistment  into  the  DEP.  A 
more  abiding  problem  is  that  of  difficulty  in  adapting  to  lower 
accession  goals.  Finally,  recruiters  must  divide  time  and  effort 
between  attaining  recruiting  goals  and  retaining  DBF  recruits  by 
establishing  regular  communication  and  DEP  activities.  The 
impact  of  these  disadvantages  could  be  minimised  using  efficient 
DEP  management  practices. 

Typically,  DEP  management  focuses  on  how  contract  goals  are 
assigned,  how  accessions  are  assigned  to  various  regions,  the 
"shipping"  constraints  from  the  DEP,  and  determining  the  target 
else  of  the  DEP  pool.  Likewise,  it  would  be  useful  to  better 
understand  the  relationships  of  factors  influencing  DEP  recruits 
such  as  DEP  activities  most  preferred  or  most  often  attended,  or 
the  optimal  frequency  of  recruiter/recrult  communication.  These 


kind*  of  Information  could  ba  intagratad  Into  guidalinaa  to  halp 
racruitara  managa  thalr  doubla^facatad  workloads. 

B.  Purpoaa 

This  study's  purposa  was  to  axamlna  tha  ralativa  influanoa 
of  parsonal  and  altuational  factors  on  DBP  aooassion/attxitlon 
daoislons.  Parsonal  oharaotarlstios  of  tha  raoruitr  comprising 
tha  damographic  profila,  hava  baan  previously  axaminad*  In 
addition  to  damographic  varlablas,  this  study  also  foousad  on 
such  variablas  as  axparianoas  during  tha  raoruitmant  prpoass  and 
valued  outcomes  (i.a.  rewards)  tha  recruit  axpaotad  to  obtain 
from  Army  sarvioa.  Bvaluatlcn  of  tha  DBP  was  acoomplishad  by 
surveying  parsons  who  ware  in  tha  DBP  during  PY  1984  as  wall  as 
using  archival  data. 

It  was  asptotad  that  study  findings  would  provide  a  batter 
understanding  of  DBP  loss  and  aid  in  DBP  mahagamant.  These 
findings  could  ba  applied  by  recruiters  for  more  efficient  program 
planning.  For  instance,  if  frequency  of  recruiter  contact  were 
found  to  hava  a  significant  influence  on  DBP  recruits,  recruiters 
would  need  to  schedule  telephoning  or  meetings  accordingly. 
Likewise,  particular  DBP  functions  found  to  ba  wall  attended  by 
or  attiactiva  to  new  recruits  could  ba  uniformly  implemented  by 
recruiters.  The  most  effective  DBP  activities  could  ba  evaluated 
by  the  Recruiting  Command,  so  that  cost-effective  activities 
would  be  employed. 


IX.  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 


A.  Faotori  Altoollttd  With  DEP  Loiw 

Several  biographical  character let ioa  thought  to  be  related 
to  DEP  attrition  have  been  atudled.  A  recent  atudy  by  Westat« 
Inc.,  under  contract  to  the  U.  8.  Army  Research  Institute*  examined 
individual  and  system  characteristics  believed  to  be  associated 
with  DEP  loss  (Celeste*  1984).  Cross-tabular  analyses  were  used 
to  examine  the  relationships  of  age*  AFQT  category*  medical 
waiver  requirements*  educational  level*  gender*  and  length  of 
time  spent  in  the  DEP  with  DEP  loss. 

Delayed  Entry  Program  loss  was  found  to  be  positively  as- 
socilated  with  elghtean  and  nineteen  year  old  entrants  and  those 
thirty  years  old  or  above,  interestingly*  other  studies  have 
shown  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  year  old  enlistees  consistently 
have  the  lowest  first-term  attrition  rates  even  when  other 
variables  such  as  AFQT  category*  gender*  and  race  have  been 
controlled  (Flyer  and  Elster*  1983^  Flyer  and  Zimmerman*  1984; 
Zimmerman*  Zimmerman*  and  King*  1985)  • 

Although  Celeste  (1985)  reported  statistically  significant 
differences  in  loss  rates  by  AFQT  category*  the  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  Is  perhaps  questionable*  because  the  magnitude  of  the 
differences  between  loss  rates  was  small.  This  conclusion  seems 


congruent  with  that  of  tha  DEP  Efficianoy  Task  Forca^,  which 
ooncludad  that  AFQT  catagocy  waa  not  a  significant  factor  in 
explaining  DEP  loss.  A  confounding  factor  was  that  category  IV 
individuals,  on  average#  ware  assigned  longer  stays  in  tha  DEP. 

Celesta  also  found  that  persons  (mostly  females)  requiring  a 
PULHB6  (medical)  waiver  were  lost  at  much  higher  rates  than  those 
not  requiring  waivers.  In  addition,  the  Westat  study  confirmed 
the  findings  of  the  DEP  Efficiency  Tank  Force,  that  male  high 
school  seniors  and  graduates  experienced  lower  DSP  attrition 
rates  than  non-graduates.  Berryman,  Bell,  t  Liaowskl  (1983) 
noted  that  to  the  extent  that  the  non-graduates  among  DEP  losses 
indicate  high  school  dropouts,  instead  of  high  school  seniors, 
DEP  losses  may  represent  an  earlier  incidence  of  the  high  attrition 
associated  with  first-term  enlistees  who  are  high  school  dropouts. 
In  this  case  the  main  difference  between  DEP  losses  and  direct  ship 
accessions  is  that  the  direct  shippers  have  no  chance  to  exit 
between  enlistment  and  accession.  The  minute  number  of  female 
non-graduates  who  entered  the  Army  made  these  comparisons  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  average  female  DEP  loss  rate  of  eighteen  percent  was 
dramatically  higher  than  the  male  rate  of  seven  percent  over  the 
three  contracting  periods  studied.  Gender  was  found  to  have  a 
significant  effect  on  DEP  loss  rates  (Celeste,  1984). 

^The  U.  8.  Army's  Recruiting  Command  (U8AREC)  established  a 
DEP  Efficiency  Task  Force  in  early  FY  1983. 


The  length  of  time  spent  in  the  DEP  was  found  by  Celeste 
(1984)  to  have  been  positively  related  to  DEP  loss.  A  strong 
relationship  between  Navy  DEP  loss  and  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  DEP  has  been  shown  by  Murray  (1985),  also.  Conversely, 
studies  have  shown  amount  of  tine  in  the  DEP  to  be  negatively 
related  to  first-term  attrition  (Flyer  and  Elater,  1983)  Flyer 
and  Zimmerman,  1984)  . 

Murray  (1985)  developed  composite  scores  predictive  of  DEP 
attrition.  She  considered  the  sice  of  the  DEP  pool,  positing  that 
smaller  DEP  pools  require  that  persons  remain  in  the  DEP  for 
shorter  periods  of  time,  reducing  the  rate  of  DEP  loss.  Graduates 
and  non-graduates  typically  remain  in  the  DEP  for  shorter  periods 
of  time  than  do  high  school  seniors.^  Consequently,  a  large 
portion  of  DEP  losses  occurring  after  several  months  In  the  DEP 
are  a  result  of  lowermental-oategory  seniors  who  have  failed  to 
graduate  and  are  ineligible,  and  seniors  who  have  been  presented 
with  other  opportunities  and  have  chosen  an  alternative  to  military 
service. 

Other  variables  investigated  by  Murray  included  recruiting 
districts,  months  in  the  DEP,  and  quarters  spent  in  the  DEP. 
Four  educational  levels  were  considered,  including  high  school 
seniors,  high  school  diploma  graduates,  non-graduates,  and  those 
who  attended  or  completed  a  post-secondary  educational  program. 
The  highest  DEP  loss  rates  were  found  for  non-graduates  and 

^Permitted  length  of  stay  in  the  DEP  is  adjusted  according 
to  need,  as  well  as  AFQT  category. 
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persons  with  college  backgrounds.  Berryman,  Bell,  and  Lisowski 
(1983)  had  obtained  similar  results,  showing  DBF  loss  as  percent 
of  enlistments  to  be  highest  for  non-graduates  and  college-educated 
enlistees  and  lowest  for  GED  recipients  and  high  school  graduates 
for  FY  1977  enlistments. 

B.  Implications  of  Previous  Research  for  DEP  Management 

Murray  (1985)  noted  some  implications,  for  management,  of 
identifying  '^high  risk”  DEP  enlistees.  Although  a  certain  amount 
of  DEP  attrition  may  be  considered  beneficial,  as  some  individuals 
would  have  dropped  out  during  or  after  training  expenses  have  been 
incurred,  others  forming  appropriate  expectations  and  commitment 
would  have  been  successful  sailors.  The  Delayed  Entry  Program, 
then,  can  be  effectively  employed  for  pre-service  indoctrination, 
shaping  and  solidifying  the  individual's  psychological  contract. 

Mobley  (1982)  suggested  encouraging  or  permitting  turnover 
where  it  will  have  net  positive  consequenoes,  yet  seeking  to 
minimize  it  where  net  consequences  will  be  negative.  He  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  causes  and 
consequenses  of  turnover  in  the  context  of  the  organization.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  not  all  DEP  attrition  serves  a  positive  purpose, 
and  may  actually  be  a  result  of  poor  management.  Manous'  (1973) 
realistic  job  preview  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  mechanism 
for  increasing  role  clarity  and  aiding  in  the  development  of 
fitting  expectations.  During  probationary  employment  periods, 
organizations  often  provide  new  employees  with  couseling  and 


feedback  in  order  to  control  turnover.  During  the  course  of 
this  time,  the  continuance  of  the  employer/enployee  relationship 
may  also  be  evaluated.  Finally.  Mobley  (1982)  emphasised  that 
recruitment  and  selection  Is  a  process  of  matching  an  individual's 
abilities  and  preferences  to  organisational  needs. 

Military  classification  and  assignment  is  determined  almost 
solely  on  cognitive  factors,  physical  examinations,  background 
investigations  and  biodata.  Interests,  values,  and  preferences 
receive  only  minimal,  informal  consideration  (Baker.  1985) . 
Expectations,  for  many  young  recruits,  are  founded  in  media 
advertising,  movies,  peer  or  parental  pressure,  or  misinformation 
from  unauthorized  sources.  Baker  (1985)  has  suggested  that 
recruiting  methods,  rather  than  ameliorating  misinformation  and 
confused  expectations,  have  often  exacerbated  the  problem  and 
resulted  in  career  dissatisfaction  and  subsequent  attrition. 
Baker  further  stated  the  fact  that  the  enlistment  contract  has 
not.  itself,  narrowed  the  gap  between  expectations  and  experience. 
He  reported  a  number  of  efforts  which  have  been  researched  to 
improve  the  psychological  contract  as  follows i 

1.  the  development  of  a  means  to  foster  self-knowledge  on 
the  part  of  applic antsy 

2.  the  development  of  a  procedure  to  match  personal  factors 
to  available  jobsy 

3.  the  use  of  realistic  job  previewsy 

4.  the  use  of  biodata  to  Identify  attrition-prone  individ¬ 
uals  to  assign  these  individuals  to  counterattrition 
programs y 


5.  the  use  of  biodata  for  class If icat ion  as  well  as  selec¬ 
tion} 

6.  uniform,  thorough  vocational  guidance; 

7.  linking  of  enlistment  standards  to  job  performance;  and, 

8.  the  development  of  an  interest  and  values  asnessment 
instrument  to  be  used  in  placement. 

C.  An  Integrated  Theoretical  Framework 

Biodata  have  been  studied  in  relation  to  both  dep  attrition 
and  first-term  attrition.  However,  perceptions,  attitudes,  and 
experiences  influence  a  recruit's  decisions  and  must  be  studied 
as  well.  It  was  within  this  theoretical  framework  that  the 
current  study  was  conducted. 

The  model  employed  in  this  study  was  derived  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  organisational  socialisation,  motivation,  and  decision 
making.  It  posited  that  DEP  attrition  is  a  function  oft 

1.  personal  r;haracter  1st ics  of  the  recruit  (demographic 
profile,  personality  variables,  etc.); 

2.  changes  in  the  recruit's  valued  outcomes  after  contract¬ 
ing; 

3.  changes  in  the  recruit's  perception  of  the  Army  as  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  valued  outcomes;  and, 

4.  changes  in  the  recruit's  attitudes  toward  the  Army  and/or 
military  service. 


In  addition,  changes  in  valued  outcomes,  perceptions,  and  attitudes 
may  result  fromt 


1.  experiences  during  the  recruiting  process  or  during  the 
recruit's  tenure  in  the  DBP  which  cause  him/her  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  decisions;  and/or 

2.  the  influence  of  other  people,  such  as  peers  and  family 
members,  etc* 


These  concepts,  with  the  exception  of  personality  variables,  were 
incorporated  into  the  survey  questionnaire* 
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III.  MBTHODOLOGY 


A.  Data  Souroaa 

Tha  analyaaa  raportad  haea  wara  baaad  on  a  aasipla  of  tha 
population  of  FY  1984  Army  DBF  Bnllatmaaa.  A  portion  of  tha 
data  baaa  containing  individuala*  biodata  raoorda  waa  oonatruotad 
from  tha  Military  snliatmant  Prooaaaing  Command  (MBPCOM)  filaa  by 
USAREC's  Automation  Managamant  Dlraotorata,  Daar  Support  pivlaion. 
Othar  varlablas  partalnlng  to  paraonal  valuad  outoomaa  and  aspar- 
ianoaa  wara  obtalnad  from  talaphona  aurvay  raaponaaa  of  a  aampla 
of  FY  1984  DEP  Bnliataaa.  Tha  FY  1984  Cohort  and  Naatar  and  Lpaa 
Fiiaaf  malntalnad  by  tha  Dafanaa  Manpowar  Data  Cantar  (DNDC)  at 
Montaray,  California,  providad  information  about  tha  DEP  aooaaalon 
and  DEP  aooaaalon/aotiva  duty  loaa  aubaamplaa  daaoribad  balow* 

B ,  Sampla 

Tha  aampla  oonaldarad  in  thla  atudy  waa  drawn  from  tha 
population  of  Army  anliataaa  participating  in  tha  DEP  during  FY 
1984,  aa  ahown  in  Flgura  2.  Paraona  baing  diachargad  from  tha 
DEP  during  FY  1984  could  hava  antarad  tha  DEP  aa  aarly  aa  Ootobar 
1982,  tha  baginning  of  FY  1983.  Likawlaa,  thoaa  baginning  aotiva 
duty  and  aubaaguantly  aaparatlng  prior  to  a  lx  montha  of  aarvlca 
may  hava  antarad  tha  DEP  at  tha  bag  inning  of  FY  1983.  Bowavar, 
DEP  accaaaiona  who  complatad  ona  yaar  of  aotiva  duty  antarad 


Figure  2.  Populaticn  for  Study  of  Delayed  Eiitry  Program  Attrition 


active  duty  from  the  period  July  1983  through  June  1984  and  had 
completed  a  year  of  active  duty  by  the  time  they  were  interviewed. 
Interviews  were  conducted  between  11  April  1985  and  24  September 
1985. 

Simpling  PMOidmis 

The  sample  was  stratified  to  Insure  representation  of 
three  population  subgroups.  The  sample  N  for  the  three  sample 
subgroups  were  disproportionate  to  the  N  for  the  population 
subgroups.  The  three  subsamples  and  their  corresponding  H  weret 

1.  DSP  losses  (N  •  500) f 

2.  DEP  accessions  who  separated  from  active  duty  within 
■lx  months  (K  ■  250) f  and, 

3.  DSP  aocesslons  who  were  still  on  active  duty  after 
one  year  (M  «  250) . 

Each  of  these  sample  subgroups  was  further  stratified  by  educa¬ 
tional  status  at  the  time  of  DEP  entry  (high  school  senior  vs. 
not  In  high  school).  This  stratification  insured  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  able  to  delay  entry  for  a  year  (high 
school  seniors)  and  those  whose  terms  In  the  DEP  were  more  limited. 

Systematic  ctampllng  was  employed  within  strata  to  achieve 
oversampling  (as  described  below) .  More  names  than  the  number  to 
have  been  interviewed  were  drawn,  since  It  was  anticipated  that 
many  persons  could  not  be  contacted.  The  lists  of  names  and 
social  security  numbers  of  DEP  losses  and  DEP  access  Ion/ active 
duty  losses  were  sent  to  Recruiting  Battalions  In  order  to  gain 


addresses  and  telephone  numbers  from  DEP  records.  The  names, 
social  security  numbers  and  units  of  DEP  accessions  still  on 
active  duty  were  sorted  by  post  and  sent  to  the  posts  to  obtain 
telephone  numbers. 


r  i.T  T  ( ■•T-Ki.r  ■  r  t  .v>r 


It  was  anticipated  that  difficulties  in  obtaining  telephone 
numbers  and  contacting  people  for  interviews  would  be  encountered. 
Thus,  relatively  large  sample  pools  were  selected  to  insure  that 
the  desired  number  of  interviews  would  be  completed.  Approximately 
six  names  were  selected  fox  each  interview  to  be  completed. 

Sampling  was  affected  to  some  degree  by  the  responses  received 
from  the  recruiting  battalions  and  posts.  In  some  Instances  the 
battalions  or  posts  did  not  respond  with  the  Information  requested. 
In  other  instances,  the  information  was  Incomplete  or  unavailable 
for  some  of  the  selected  individuals.  Yet  another  difficulty  was 
encountered  when  selected  individuals  had  moved  and  could  not  be 
traced. 

The  sampling  was  further  affected  by  availability  of  potential 
respondents  at  the  time  of  the  interviewing.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  contact  selected  individuals  until  the  desired 
number  of  completed  interviews  had  been  attained  for  each  sub¬ 
sample.  Efforts  to  contact  a  given  individual  were  abandoned 
after  three  attempts  had  been  made.  An  estimated  296  individuals 
could  not  be  contacted  after  three  attempts.  A  total  of  327 
respondents  were  interviewed  on  the  first  attempt.  In  addition. 


only  17  individuals  refuaad  to  ba  intarviewad  or  terminatad  tha 
intarviaw  (14  wera  DEP  loasas,  two  wera  activa  duty  loaaas,  and  ona 
had  oomplatad  mora  than  a  yaar  of  activa  duty) . 

It  is  important  to  nota  that  in  tha  initial  sampla  salaotion, 
tha  sampla  pool  was  salaotad  from  NEPCOM  filas  no  as  to  axoluda 
any  individuals  whQ  wars  eodad  as  a i that  madloal  or  moral  lossas. 
Rowavar,  a  substantial  portion  of  tha  DEP  lossas  who  wara  Intar- 
viawad  wara  althar  madloal  or  moral  lossas  (16.80  paroant  and  €.60 
paroant,  raspaotivaly)  who  had  althar  baan  inoorraotly  oodad  in  tha 
MEPCOM  filas  OK  had  raspondad  Inoorraotly  to  tha  Intarviaw.  quastion 
ragardlng  thalr  raasons  for  saparation.  Thin  had  an  advarsa 
affaot  on  tha  study  by  raduolng  tha  numbar  of  DEP  lossas  from  500 
to  385.  Similarly (  a  portion  of  tha  DEP  aooassion/aotlva  duty 
lossas  had  madloal  or  moral  saparatlons  (15.20  paroant  and  4.00 
paroant,  raspaotivaly).  Thus,  tha  group  of  DBF  aooassion/aotlva 
duty  lossas  was  raduoad  to  202. 

Thasa  wara  important  sampling  issuas  baoausa  of  thalr  llkaly 
contribution  to  sampling  arror.  Thun,  to  axamina  tha  raprasanta<«> 
tlvanass  of  tha  thraa  sampla  subgroups,  frtquancy  distributions 
wara  oomputad,  for  flva  critical  damographio  variablas,  for  aaoh 
sampla  subgroup  and  aaoh  population  subgroup.  Thasa  distributions 
ara  shown  in  Tablas  1-3.  Laval  of  aduoatlon  was  not  inoludad, 
slnoa,  as  notad  abova,  it  was  usad  in  sampla  salaotion. 

In  ganaral,  thara  appaars  to  ba  a  raasonably  good  fit  batwaan 
tha  distributions  for  tha  population  subgroups  and  those  of  tha 


Tabl*  1 

Dasographlo  Profila  for  DBF  Losaas 


SOUP  la  ?9,P.Vlft.lLtaP 


gaYfigry 

B. 

8L 

Qandar 

Mala 

368 

73.75 

7,058 

75.39 

Pavala 

131 

26.25 

2,304 

24.61 

AFQT 

I 

18 

3.61 

329 

3.51 

II 

166 

33.27 

3,455 

36.91 

IZIA 

^2H 

2A.85 

2.639 

28.19 

IXIB 

166 

33.27 

2,491 

26.61 

IV 

25 

5.01 

448 

4.79 

Raolal/Bthnlo 

Blaok 

90 

18.04 

1,657 

17.70 

Group 

Vhlta 

391 

78.36 

7,352 

78.53 

Othar 

18 

3.61 

353 

3.77 

Canaua 

Nortbaaat 

170 

34.07 

2,501 

26,71 

Dlatrlot 

North  Cantral 

114 

22.85 

2,858 

30.53 

South 

130 

26.05 

2,362 

25.23 

Vaat 

85 

17.03 

1,641 

17.53 

Aga  at  DBP 

17 

151 

30.20 

2,584 

27.60 

Entry 

18 

15*1 

30.80 

2,301 

24.58 

19 

6h 

12.80 

1,242 

13.27 

20 

35 

7.00 

716 

7.65 

21  or  abova 

96 

19.20 

2,519 

26.91 

Tabl*  2 

Dtmographlo  Profile  for  DBF 
Aooesslona/Aotlv*  Duty  Losaos 

SftlRlP 


Vtrlabla 

Cataaory 

a. 

fi. 

f-ttlttEA 

Qandar 

Mala 

216 

85.60 

13»856 

80.31 

Fanala 

36 

16.60 

3,397 

19.69 

APQT 

1 

6 

2.60 

820 

6.75 

IZ 

79 

31.60 

6,381 

25.60 

IIIA 

73 

29.20 

3,926 

22.76 

IIXB 

66 

25.60 

5,891 

36.15 

IV 

28 

11.20 

2,233 

12.96 

Raolal/Bthnlo 

Blaok 

33 

13.20 

2,916 

16.89 

Group 

Hhlta 

211 

86.60 

13,735 

79.62 

Othar 

6 

2.60 

602 

3.69 

Canaua 

Rorthaaat 

65 

16.00 

2,991 

17.36 

Diatrlot 

Horth  Cantral 

65 

26.00 

5,153 

29.87 

South 

107 

62.80 

5,995 

36.75 

Vaat 

33 

13.20 

2,867 

16.62 

Aga  at  DBP 

17 

82 

32.80 

3,000 

17.39 

Entry 

16 

73 

29.20 

6,507 

26.13 

19 

62 

16.80 

3,006 

17.63 

20 

16 

5.60 

1,823 

10.56 

21  or  above 

39 

15.60 

6,915 

28.69 

-  '•  '  V;. f,  ,  *  '■  * 


T«bl«  3 

Denographlo  Proflla  for  DBF  Aooasslona 
Coaplabing  On*  T**r  of  AotlT*  Duty 


Si>aPi.* 


gftYtgffry 

B. 

B. 

?.illSLfAJr 

0*nd*r 

Mala 

235 

94.00 

107,511 

89.73 

Faaala 

15 

6.00 

12,304 

10.27 

APQT 

I 

7 

2.80 

6,588 

5.50 

II 

93 

37.20 

33,737 

28.16 

IIIA 

69 

27.60 

24,476 

20.43 

IIIB 

59 

23.60 

39,492 

32.96 

IV 

22 

8.80 

15,522 

12.96 

Raolal/Etbnlo 

Black 

52 

20.80 

27,672 

23.10 

Group 

Whit* 

177 

70.80 

86,719 

72.38 

Othar 

21 

8.40 

5,417 

4.52 

Ctnaua 

Northaaat 

37 

14.80 

19,707 

16.45 

Dlatrlot 

Worth  Cantral 

86 

34.40 

34,994 

29.21 

South 

78 

31.20 

43,538 

36.34 

Waat 

)I5 

18.00 

19,455 

16.24 

Aga  at  DBF 

17 

64 

25.60 

20,891 

17.44 

Entry 

16 

72 

28.80 

32,215 

26.89 

19 

35 

14.00 

21,721 

18.13 

20 

24 

9.60 

13,237 

11.05 

21  or  abova 

55 

22.00 

31,751 

26.50 

sample  subgroups.  However,  17  year  olds  are  somewhat  overrepre" 
sented  and  21  year  olds  underrepresented  In  the  DEP  accession/ 
active  duty  loss  subsample.  Also  17  year  olds  are  overrepresented 
In  the  subsample  of  individuals  completing  one  year  of  active  duty. 

C.  Variables 

YflltlabliftB..  gim  MBPCOM 

The  demographic  variables  considered  in  this  study  included i 

1.  gender  I 

2.  mental  category  (AFQT) | 

3.  educational  level  at  entry  into  the  DEPy 

4.  raoe/ethnlcity; 

5.  census  district)  and 

€.  age  at  entry  into  the  DEP, 

Educational  level  at  dep  entry  was  divided  into  the  following 
categories}  high  school  seniors,  non-graduates  and  G,  E,  D, 
recipients,  high  school  diploma  graduates,  and  graduates  who  had 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  post-secondary  education.  Racial/ 
ethnic  group  categories  included  black,  white,  and  other.  Age  at 
the  time  of  entry  into  the  DEP  was  either  17,  18,  19,  20,  or  21 
and  over. 

In  addition  to  the  demographic  variables,  length  of  time 
spent  in  the  DEP  was  examined.  Length  of  time  in  the  DEP  was 
categorised  into  six  two-month  intervals. 


QUBBtlonnalre  varlablaB 

The  telephone  interview  items  were  derived  from  the  theore-  V 

tical  model  diecusBed  in  Chapter  ll.  Thus,  the  interview  items 
were  designed  to  elicit  information  about  the  valued  outcomes, 
experiences,  perceptions,  and  expectations  of  respondents  during 
the  enlistment  process  and  their  tenure  in  the  DEP.  Appendix  A 
contains  the  telephone  interview  guidelines  developed  for  the 
three  sample  subgroups.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
variables  addressed  by  the  itemst 

1.  valued  outcomes  which  the  applicant  perceived  to  be 
available  through  military  service  (Question  1)  i 

2.  individual's  initial  experience  in  processing  » 
essentially  the  recruiter's  approach  and  effective¬ 
ness  (Questions  2.a,  2.b  and  2.c),  the  use  of  JOilN 

and  CAST  (Questions  2.e  and  2.f)i  fl 

3.  the  applicant's  experience  at  the  MEP8  (Question  3)^ 

4.  the  distance  from  the  recruit's  home  to  the  recruiting 
station  (Question  4)} 

5.  the  recruit's  interaction  with  the  recruiter  while  in 
the  DEP  (Questiona  5. a,  5.d  and  5.e),  the  recruit's 
attitude  toward  DEP  activities  (Questions  S.b  and  5.o) f 

6.  the  frequency  of  recruit/reoruiter  communication 
(Question  6)| 

7.  the  typos  of  DEP  activities  attended  (Question  7) ^ 

8.  the  frequency  with  which  DEP  activities  or  functions 
were  held  (Question  8) j 
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9. 


the  reciruit's  attendance  of  DEP  activities  (Question 

8.1)  ; 


10.  perfect  attendance  at  DEP  activities  (Question  8.2); 

11.  reasons  given  for  miesing  DEP  activities  (Question  9) i 

12.  the  occurrence (s)  of  a  change (s)  in  the  military  occupa¬ 
tional  specialty  (MOS)  or  the  projected  active  duty 
date  (FADD)  ;  more  than  one  change  (Question  10.1a)} 
reason  for  change(a)  (Question  10.1b) ;  and,  the  recruit's 
knowledge  that  such  changes  could  be  made  (Question 
10.2)} 

13.  the  recruit's  perception  of  the  job  market  when  entering 
the  DEP  (Question  11)}  and 

14.  changes  in  the  recruit's  perception  of  the  job  market 
while  in  the  DEP  (Question  12) . 

These  variables  constitute  the  set  of  predictors  variables  employed 
in  this  study. 

The  criterion,  of  course,  was  each  individual's  decision 
outcome,  i.  e.  whether  to  enter  active  duty  or  seek  discharge 
from  the  DEP,  or  whether  or  not  to  continue  serving  on  active 
duty  after  acceding. 


D.  Survey  procedures 

The  draft  of  the  telephone  interview  guidelines  was  reviewed 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Soldier 
Support  Center.  Recommendations  were  incorporated  into  the  final 
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version,  along  with  pilot  testing  revisions.  The  average  length 
o£  time  for  each  interview  was  about  12  minutes. 

The  two  interviewers  used  in  the  study  were  both  male  college 
graduates.  Their  ages  were  24  and  41  and  one  was  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserves. 

The  interviewer  training  included  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  research  objectives,  a  thorough  description  of  the  recruiting 
process,  and  instructions  for  following  the  structured  interview. 
The  interviewers  were  instructed  to  politely  terminate  the  inter¬ 
view  if  the  individual  refused  to  participate,  then  continue 
calling  individuals  on  the  liet. 


IV.  RESULTS 


A.  Analyses  for  the  DEP  Loss  Group 

The  Initial  set  of  analyses  for  DEP  losses  Involved  the 
reasons  given  by  respondents  for  separating  from  the  Army  (Question 
13)  .  Table  4  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  to  this  question. 
The  reader  will  recall  that  respondents  were  allowed  to  give  an 
affirmative  response  to  as  many  reasons  as  applied  to  them. 

As  Table  4  shows,  approximately  47.27  percent  of  voluntary 
DEP  losses  (i.e.  not  a  medical  or  moral  separation)  stated  that 
they  had  separated  because  they  changed  their  minds  about  wanting 
an  Army  career  (13a)  .  However,  only  62  of  these  individuals 
stated  that  they  had  wanted  a  career  in  the  Army  in  the  first 
place  (le) .  This  represents  approximately  16.10  percent  of  the  DEP 
losses.  Perhaps  the  remaining  120  individuals  simply  interpreted 
"Army  career"  to  mean  "being  in  the  Army  for  any  length  of  time."^ 
Also,  approximately  39.74  percent  stated  that  they  had  dropped 
out  of  DEP  because  they  were  not  assigned  to  the  desired  type  of 
training.  One  inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  this  finding  is 
that  DEP  losses  could  be  significantly  reduced  by  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  applicant  preferences  when  assigning  an  MOS.  Since 
the  majority  of  these  Individuals  (140  out  of  153)  said  that  they 

^As  one  reviewer  noted,  if  this  response  had  not  been  first 
on  the  list,  the  response  frequency  would,  very  likely,  have  been 
much  lower. 


Tabl«  >1 

Distribution  of  Sssponsss  to  Qusstion  13 
for  Voluntary  DBF  Loasas 


Question  13.  Reasons  for  dropping  out  of  DBF 


fiUPSBSfi 

yrNMtagy 

a.  Changed  Bind  about  vanting  Army  oareer 

Tea 

182 

47.27 

Mo 

203 

52.73 

b.  Mot  able  to  get  desired  training 

Tea 

153 

39.74 

asslgnaant 

Mo 

232 

60.26 

0.  Found  better  oivlllan  Job 

Tea 

120 

31.17 

No 

265 

68.83 

d.  Thought  they  oould  find  a  better 

Tea 

124 

32.21 

oivlllan  Job 

Mo 

261 

67.79 

e.  Decided  to  go  to  sohool 

Tea 

151 

39.22 

No 

234 

60.78 

f.  Oot  a  oollege  aoholarshlp 

Tea 

32 

8.31 

No 

353 

91.69 

g.  Thought  they  Bight  not  like  Aray  life 

Tea 

122 

31.69 

• 

No 

263 

68.31 

h.  FsBily  influenoe 

Tea 

84 

21.82 

No 

301 

78.18 

ir  Influenoe  of  girl(boy) friend 

Tea 

87 

22.60 

or  spouse 

No 

298 

77.40 

J.  Deoided  to  get  aarrled 

Tea 

53 

13.77 

No 

332 

86.23 

k.  Needed  at  home 

Tea 

53 

13.77 

No 

332 

86.23 

n.  Other 

Treatnent  by  recruiter 

Tea 

28 

7.27 

No 

357 

92.73 

KBF8  related  probleBs 

Tea 

6 

1.56 

No 

379 

98.44 
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Tabl«  i|  (ooDtlnu«d) 

Distribution  of  Rssponsss  to  Qusotlon  13 
for  Voluntary  DBF  Loaass 


Qusstlon  13.  Raasons  for  dropping  out  of  DBF 

BtiMBai 

fryawtasT 

Eil&lBi 

n.  Othsr  (oontlnusd) 

Faperworic  ralatad  problsas 

Tss 

Ro 

6 

379 

1.56 

98.44 

Fsrsonal  problsas 

Tss 

No 

36 

349 

9.35 

90.65 

DlsQUSlifltd  for  failing  to  graduata 
froB  high  school 

Tss 

No 

40 

345 

10.39 

89.61 

Otbsr  dlaQuallfloation 

Tss 

No 

3 

382 

0.78 

99.22 

Misoallsnsous  problsns 

Tss 

No 

9 

376 

2.34 

97.66 
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wanted  to  join  the  Army  to  receive  job  training,  this  inference 
appears  to  be  a  valid  one* 

Next,  a  slseable  portion  of  DEP  loaeee  separated  because  of 
outside  opportunities,  either  for  a  civilian  job  or  to  further 
their  educations  (13o  «  13f) •  items  13o  and  13d,  In  Table  1, 
should  be  mutually  exclusive  categories^,  but  were  not  treated  as 
such  by  some  respondents,  as  62  gave  an  affirmative  response  to 
both  items.  Finally,  31.69  percent  separated  because  they  thought 
they  would  not  like  Army  life.  This  response  is  indicative  of  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  Army  which  occurred  during  the 
Individual* a  tenure  in  the  DBF. 

Respondents  were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  state  any 
additional  reasons  for  dropping  out  of  the  DBF.  These  open-ended 
responses  were  grouped  into  the  following  oategorlesi 

1.  Treatment  by  recruiter  (e.g.  th^  respondent  didn't 
like  the  way  he  or  she  was  treated  by  the  recruiter,  the 
respondent  felt  that  the  recruiter  had  lied)} 

2.  MBPS  related  problems  (e.g.  the  respondent  did  not  feel 
that  the  guidance  counselor  had  been  very  helpful  in 
choosing  an  MOS)  i 

3.  Paperwork  related  problems} 

4.  Personal  problems  (e.g.  didn't  want  to  leave  dependent 
child}  death  of  a  parent)} 

5.  Disqualified  for  failing  to  graduate  from  high  school} 

^Item  13o  indicates  that  the  respondent  found  a  civilian  job 
prior  to  separation,  while  13d  deals  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  civilian  job. 
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6.  Other  dlsqualif ioatlonf  and 

7.  Mlacellaneous  problems. 

The  responses  rates  for  these  categories,  as  shown  in  Table  4, 
were  small  (approximately  10  percent  or  less) . 

Chi-square  tests  for  independence  were  performed  to  examine 
the  relationships  of  demographic  variables  and  length  of  time  in 
the  DEP  with  responses  to  Question  13  (see  Tables  B-1  through  B-7 
in  Appendix  B)  .  Significant  (p  <  .05)  ohi-square  values  were 

e 

obtained  for  only  15  of  the  78  possible  relationships  examined. 
Of  the  six  demographic  variables  studied,  only  AFQT  category  was 
not  significantly  related  to  any  of  the  reasons  for  dropping  out 
of  the  DEP.  Table  5  gives  the  percentage  of  respondents  within 
demographic  categories  giving  affirmative  and  negative  responses 
for  each  significant  relationship. 

The  results  for  gender  indicate  that  females  are  more  likely 
than  males  to  separate  because  they  decided  to  get  married. 
Males  and  females  did  not  differ  significantly  on  any  of  the 
other  reasons  for  separation. 

For  level  of  education  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  DEP, 
high  school  diploma  graduates,  especially  those  with  some  post- 
secondary  education,  were  more  likely  than  others  to  separate 
because  of  having  not  received  the  MOB  assignments  that  they 
wanted.  High  school  seniors  and  high  school  diploma  graduates 
were  more  likely  to  separate  because  they  decided  to  further 
their  educationn.  Also,  graduates  who  had  some  post-secondary 


Table  5 

Wlthln-Qroup  Paroentagas  and  Praquanoiaa  for  Sigaifloant 
Ralablonahlpa  Batvaan  Var^blaa  from  MBPCOH  Fllaa  and 
Raaponaaa  to  Quaatlon  13'  for  Voluntary  DEP  Loaaaa 

BMPgMt 


J.  Daoldad  to  gat  mrrlad 


6.10 

(21)2 

93.81 

(273) 


Fanalaa 

22.58 

(18) 

77.  •»2 
(72) 


Ba&3 

Hg* 

HaDQ»^ 

b. 

Not  able  to  gat  daalrad 
training  aaaignnant 

Tea 

28.57 

(58) 

28.57 

(6) 

40.52 

(62) 

62.50 

(5) 

No 

71.^13 

(1b5) 

71.43 

(15) 

59.48 

(91) 

37.50 

(3) 

a. 

Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

Tea 

38.92 

(79) 

4.76 

(1) 

32.03 

(49) 

12.50 

(1) 

No 

61.08 

(124) 

95.24 

(20) 

67.97 

(104) 

87.50 

(7) 

s. 

Thought  they  adgbt  not 

Ilka  Aray  life 

Tea 

30.05 

(61) 

19.05 

(4) 

22.88 

(35) 

62.50 

(5) 

No 

69.95 

(142) 

80.95 

(17) 

77.12 

(118) 

37.50 

(3) 

'Raaaona  for  dropping  out  of  tba  DEP 

^Nuabara  in  paranthaaaa  indloata  tha  oall  fraquanolaa  fron  oroaatabulatlona. 
^Hlgh  Sohool  Senior 
^Non-graduata  or  0.  B,  D. 

^Hlgb  Bobool  dlplOBia  graduate 

^Hlgh  aohool  dlploaa  graduate  wltb  bom  poBt-aaoondary  aduoi.tlon 


Table  5  <oontlnuad) 

Vlthln-Qi'oup  Paroantagaa  and  Fraquenclas  for  Significant 
Ralatlonahlps  fietvaan  Tarlabloa  from  MBPCOM  Fllaa  and 
Raaponaaa  to  Quaatlon  13  for  Voluntary  DEP  Loaaaa 

RtiaCMi 


Raolal/BthnAo 

Group 

Blaok 

Whlta 

Other 

a. 

Changed  nlnd  about  wanting 
Amy  oaraar 

Taa 

34.85 

(23) 

45.03 

(136) 

12.50 

(2) 

No 

65.15 

(43) 

54.97 

(166) 

87.50 

(14) 

0. 

Found  battar  oivlllan  Job 

Xaa 

16.67 

(11) 

30.79 

(93) 

18.75 

(3) 

No 

83.33 

(55) 

69.21 

(209) 

81.25 

(13) 

a. 

Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

Taa 

51.52 

(34) 

29.14 

(88) 

43.75 

(7) 

No 

48.48 

(32) 

70,86 

(214) 

56.25 

(9) 

f. 

Got  a  oollaga  aoholarahlp 

Taa 

22.73 

(15) 

5.63 

(17) 

0.00 

(0) 

No 

77.27 

(51) 

94.37 

(285) 

100.00 

(16) 

Canaup  Dlatrlot 

North 

Sul 

North 

SuBtril 

South 

Vlll 

d. 

Thought  thay  oould  find  a 
battar  oivlllan  Job 

Taa 

37.37 

(37) 

20.79 

(21) 

27.64 

(34) 

22.58 

(14) 

No 

62.63 

(62) 

79.21 

(80) 

72.36 

(89) 

77.42 

(48) 

1. 

Influanoa  of  glrl(boy)frland 
or  apouaa 

Taa 

14.14 

(14) 

27.72 

(28) 

16.26 

(20) 

14.52 

(9) 

No 

85.86 

(85) 

72.28 

(73) 

83.74 

(103) 

85.48 

(53) 

I® 
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Table  5  (oontlnued) 

Vlthln-Qroup  PeroantatM  and  Fraquanolaa  for  Slgnlfloan'^ 
Halationahlpa  Batwaan  Tartablaa  from  MBPCOH  Pllas  and 
Raaponaaa  to  Quaation  13  for  Voluntary  DBP  Loaaaa 


Itaa 


Raaponaa 


_ 


a.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 


f.  Oot  a  oollaga  aoholarahlp 


Jl_ 

JJL^ 

jaL. 

JLL- 

Taa 

45.22 

(52) 

32.73 

(36) 

39.22 

(20) 

17.86 

(5) 

20.99 

(17) 

Mo 

54.78 

(63) 

67.27 

(74) 

60.78 

(31) 

82.14 

(23) 

79.01 

(64) 

Taa 

16.52 

(19) 

5.45 

(6) 

5.88 

(3) 

3.57 

(1) 

3.70 

(3) 

No 

83.48 

(96) 

94.55 

(104) 

94.12 

(48) 

96.43 

(27) 

96.30 

(78) 

Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 


f.  Oot  a  oollaga  aoholarahlp 


k.  Naadad  at  boM 


JbiL 

JsL. 

11.»12 

Taa 

32.39 

24.74 

29.41 

40,91 

53.70 

40.00 

(23) 

(24) 

(20) 

(27) 

(29) 

(4) 

Mo 

67.61 

75.26 

70.59 

59.09 

46.30 

60.00 

(48) 

(73) 

(48) 

(39) 

(25) 

(6) 

Taa 

5.63 

4.12 

1,47 

13.64 

22.22 

10.00 

(4) 

(4) 

(1) 

(9) 

(12) 

(1) 

No 

94.37 

95.88 

98.53 

86.36 

77.78 

90.00 

(67) 

(93) 

(67) 

(57) 

(42) 

(9) 

Taa 

9.86 

6.19 

10.29 

10.61 

12.96 

40.00 

(7) 

(6) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(4) 

No 

90.14 

93.81 

89.71 

89.39 

87.04 

60.00 

(64) 

(91) 

(61) 

(59) 

(47) 

(6) 
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education  were  far  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  DEP  because 
they  thought  they  would  not  like  Army  life. 

Raoial/ethnic  group  membership  was  related  to  four  of  the 
reasons  for  dropping  out  of  the  DBP.  Whites  were  the  most  likely 
to  separate  because  they  changed  their  minds  about  wanting  an 
Army  career.  Blacks  were  the  second  most  likely  to  separate 
for  this  reason.  Also,  whites  were  more  likely  than  the  others 
to  leave  because  they  found  better  civilian  jobs.  On  the  other 
hand,  blacks  were  the  most  likely  and  whites  the  least  likely  to 
drop  out  of  the  DBP  In  order  to  further  their  education.  Simi¬ 
larly,  blacks  were  more  likely  than  others  to  leave  because  of  a 
college  scholarship. 

The  results  for  geographic  area  showed  that  respondents 
In  the  Northeast  Census  District  were  the  most  likely  to  leave 
because  they  thought  they  could  find  better  civilian  jobs.  Also, 
Individuals  In  the  South  were  more  likely  than  those  In  the 
West  and  North  Central  districts  to  separate  for  this  reason. 
Individuals  In  the  North  Central  district  were  more  likely  to 
separate  because  they  would  miss  girlfriends  (or  boyfriends)  or 
spouses. 

The  last  of  the  demographic  variables  was  age  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  the  DBP.  Younger  recruits  were  more  likely  to  separate 
because  they  decided  to  go  to  school  or  because  they  obtained 
college  scholarships. 

Three  of  the  reasons  for  separation  were  significantly 
related  to  length  of  time  in  the  DBP.  However,  it  is  interesting 


to  note  that  none  of  these  relationships  were  monotonlc.  For 
Instance,  Individuals  spending  three  to  four  months  in  the  DEP 
were  less  likely  to  separate  in  order  to  go  to  school  than  those 
spending  sero  to  two  months  or  those  spending  five  or  more  months 
in  the  DEP. 

As  stated  above,  31«69  percent  of  the  DEP  losses  separated 
because  they  thought  they  would  not  like  Army  life*  The  theo¬ 
retical  model  outlined  in  Chapter  II  posited  that  changes  in 
attitude  toward  the  Army  and/or  military  service  may  result  from 
experiences  during  the  recruiting  process  or  during  the  r«oruit's 
tenure  in  the  DEP  (e«g«  interactions  with  recruiter)*  In  order 
to  examine  this  hypothesis,  chi-square  tests  for  independence 
were  performed  to  determine  the  relationship  between  item  13g  and 
the  types  of  variables  mentioned  above.  The  results,  as  shown  in 
Table  6,  provide  a  partial  test  of  this  portion  of  the  model. 

Only  three  variables  were  found  to  have  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  relationships  with  the  change  in  attitude  reflected  in 
13g*  First,  those  who  were  given  Information  about  Army  benefits 
during  their  first  meeting  with  a  recruiter  (2o)  were  less  likely 
to  separate  because  they  thought  they  would  not  like  Army  life. 
Second,  those  who  were  unable  to  get  the  M08  they  wanted  (3e) , 
were  more  likely  to  have  changes  in  attitude.  The  third  variable 
had  to  do  with  the  experiences  of  recruits  while  in  the  DEP. 
Specifically,  those  who  felt  that  the  recruiter  put  too  many 
demands  on  their  time  (5b)  tended  to  leave  because  they  thought 
they  would  not  like  Army  life. 
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T«bl*  6 

Chl-Squar«  T«ats  for  Indopondono*  Botwoan 
Chang*  In  Attitude  Toward  tha  Army  (Quaatlon  13g.) 
and  Other  Salaotad  Varlablaa  for  the  DBF  Loaa  Group 


Item 

Chl-SQuare 

Coefficient 

Flrat  meeting  with  reorulter 

a.  Aaked  about  Intereat  in  Joining 

0.75 

.39 

-.04 

b.  Aaked  about  personal  background 

2.32 

.13 

-.08 

0,  Information  about  beneflta 

3.72 

.05 

-.10 

Bxperlenoe  at  MBPS 

a.  Televlalon  aegment  about  MOS 

2.78 

.10 

-.09 

b.  Information  on  more  than  one  MOS 

2.68 

.10 

—.08 

0.  Helped  in  ohooaing  appropriate  MOS 

5.61 

.22 

-.12 

d.  Tried  to  aaalgn  to  undesirable  MOS 

1.76 

.18 

.07 

e.  Desired  MOS  unavailable,  promised  ohanga  4.A9 

.03 

.11 

Bxperlenoe  In  DBF 

a.  Got  along  well  with  reorulter 

1.49 

.22 

-.06 

b.  Too  many  demands  on  time 

9.03 

o 

o 

• 

.15 

0.  Would  have  liked  more  DBF  meetings 

2.98 

.08 

-.09 

d.  Reorulter  was  easy  to  reach 

1.56 

.21 

«.06 

e.  Reorulter  showed  real  Interest 

2.39 

.12 

-.08 

Frequsnoy  of  reorulter  oontaot 

10.51 

.06 

.17» 

Types  of  aotlvltles  attended 

a.  Social  functions 

0.29 

.60 

-.03 

b.  Films,  speeohes,  questions  4  answers 

0.99 

.32 

-.05 

0.  Training  sessions 

3.48 

.06 

-.10 

d.  Field  trips  to  Army  posts 

0.54 

.46 

-.04 

e.  Other 

1.21 

.27 

to 

o 

e 

1 

Frequency  of  DBF  aotlvltles  held 

3.68 

.45 

.10* 

Ull  valuaa  In  thia  ooluan  are  phi  ooeff Iolanta,  axoept  thoae  marked  with  an 
aaterlak  denoting  a  oontlngenoy  ooeffiolent. 
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In  addition  to  the  variables  which  were  related  to  this 
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change  in  attitude,  it  ie  Interesting  to  consider  those  variables 
which  did  not  show  a  significant  correlation  with  change  in  atti¬ 
tude.  For  Instance,  it  was  noted  above  that  those  who  separated 
because  they  thought  they  would  not  like  Army  life,  tended  to 
state  that  their  recruiters  had  put  too  many  demands  on  their 
time.  It  is  interesting,  then,  that  frequency  of  DEP  activities 
held  by  the  recruiter  (8)  failed  to  show  a  significant  relationship 
to  change  in  attitude.  Also,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual's  relationship  with  the  recruiter  (5a)  was  not  significantly 
correlated  to  change  in  attitude.  However,  these  results  are 
inconclusive,  since  these  variables  have  not  been  shown  to  be 
unrelated  to  change  in  attitude  (i.e.  failure  to  confirm  the  test 
hypothesis  should  not  be  taken  as  confirmation  of  the  null  hypo¬ 
thesis)  * 

Table  6  shows  the  correlations  between  the  various  reasons 


I 


reported  for  dropping  out  of  the  DEP.  The  theoretical  model  of 
Chapter  ll  also  posited  that  changes  in  attitude  toward  the  Army 
may  result  from  the  Influence  of  family  and  friends.  As  Table  6 
shows,  change  in  attitude  is  significantly  correlated  with  the 
Influence  of  family  and  friends  as  a  reason  for  separating  from 
the  DEP.  Thus,  the  evidence  for  these  relationships  lends  partial 


confirmation  to  the  model.  However,  as  the  evidence  is  based  on 
correlational  data,  the  direction  of  causality  cannot  be  confirmed. 
That  is  to  say  the  positive  correlation  betv;een  a  change  in 
attitude  toward  the  Army  and  the  Influence  of  family  and  friends 


provides  a  necessary,  but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  conflrma- 
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tion  of  this  portion  of  the  model.  This  caveat  also  holds  for 
inferences  about  the  effects  of  experiences  during  the  recruiting 
process  and  during  the  individual's  tenure  in  the  DEP  on  change  in 
attitude  toward  the  Army. 

Again,  the  DEP  loss  sample  subgroup  slxe  was  reduced  from 
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5C0  to  385  because  of  MEPCOM  file  coding  errors  which  initially 
permitted  the  inclusion  of  persons  with  medical  or  moral  separa- 
tlons.  However,  it  did  permit  the  examination  of  a  plausible 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  some  individuals  may  disguise  a  medical 
problem  to  gain  entry,  then  change  their  minds  about  joining  the 
Army  and  use  the  previously  undisclosed  problem  as  an  excuse  for 
separation.  A  significant  positive  correlation  with  other  reasons 
for  leaving  the  DEP  would  be  necessary,  though  not  sufficient 
evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  However,  this  hypothesis 
was  not,  for  the  most  part,  borne  out  in  Table  7. 

Most  of  the  correlations  with  medical  separation  were  nega- 
tive.  The  only  significant  positive  correlation  with  medical 
separation  was  the  decision  to  get  married.  Thus,  it  seems  that 
the  majority  of  medical  separations  were  individuals  who  would 
have  entered  active  duty  had  they  not  been  disqualified. 

The  results  for  moral  separation  were  similar  to  those  for 
medical  separation.  All  of  the  other  reasons  for  dropping  out  of 
the  DEP  were  negatively  correlated  with  moral  separation.  On  the 
basis  of  these  findings,  individuals  with  medical  or  moral  separa¬ 
tions  were  excluded  from  further  analyses. 


OGmlMUoM^  BrtMMn  Rmscm  ftr  LwrlOB  ttm  na> 
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Ihbte? 


«.  ChK||*d  Bdnd  About  knv  owmt 

b.  NE>t  ablt  to  get  desired  trelniiE 
aaeltmnt 

0.  Ftouod  better  olvUln  Job 

d.  Tbcwibt  tbey  tould  find  «  bett«* 
olvUisB  Job 

e.  Decided  to  go  to  eoteol 

f .  Got  e  oodJege  eobolirahlp 


g.  Tbougbt  ttagr  would  not  like  Any 
life 

h.  Lafluaooe  of  fMUljr 


1.  mflueooe  of  glrl(boy)M4nd 
or  flpnupi 


.23  .38 

.39 

.30 

.09 

.48 

.25 

.28 

.17 

.13 

-.14  -.13 

-.19 

.15 

.30 

.23 

.00 

.17 

.19 

.08 

.04 

.06 

-.12  -.02 

-.01 

.35 

.08  -.03 

.27 

.21 

.26 

.M 

.19 

-.10  -.11 

-.07 

.23 

.00 

.27 

.21 

.20 

.09 

.07 

-.09  -.06 

-.03 

.38 

.20 

.15 

.03  -.01 

.06 

-.10  -.09 

-.12 

1 

-.05 

.01  ■ 

-.12  -.06 

.02 

-.12  -.07 

-.04 

.22 

.29 

.09 

.15 

-.06  -.07 

-.05 

.20 

.07 

.21 

.03  -.06 

-.10 

j. .  Deolded  to  get  BsrrJsd 

k.  Needed  et  taOM 

l.  Heddoel  aqpemtioc 

m.  Morel  BC{)ei«tlon 

n.  Other 

^Ril  ooefflolcDte  (ooeffloleote  of  legnlhrte  .09  or  greeter  ere  slgnlfloent  et  p  <  .05.) 


M  .12  -.01  -.06  -.12 
.14  .09 -.09 -.07 
.07  -.01  -.05 
-.08  -.20 
-.10 
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Table  B  shows  the  distribution  for  Question  14,  which  deals 
with  the  length  of  time  before  the  projected  active  duty  date 
that  the  recruiter  was  first  advised  of  the  recruit's  intention 
to  separate  from  the  Army.  The  majority  of  respondents  claimed 
that  they  told  their  recruiter  that  they  wanted  to  drop  out  of 
the  DEP  a  few  weeks  or  more  before  their  projected  active  duty 
dates.  However,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  DEP  loss  group  (23.90 
percent)  never  advised  their  recruiters  of  their  intentions. 
Presumeably,  they  simply  failed  to  show  up  for  active  duty. 

The  distribution  of  responses  regarding  the  actions  of 
recruiters  when  advised  of  DEP  members'  intentions  to  separate 
from  the  Army  is  displayed  in  Table  9.  Clearly,  in  the  majority 
of  oases,  recruiters  took  one  or  more  positive  steps  to  persuade 
recruits  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 

B.  An  '.lyses  for  the  DEP  Access ion/Active  Duty  Loss  Group 

The  initial  set  of  analyses  for  DBF  access ions/active  duty 
losses  Involved  the  reasons  given  by  respondents  for  separating 
from  the  Army  (Question  13) .  Table  10  shows  the  distribution  of 
responses  to  this  question.  As  was  the  case  with  Question  13  for 
DEP  losses,  respondents  were  allowed  to  give  an  affirmative 
response  to  as  many  reasons  as  applied  to  them. 

As  Table  10  shows,  approximately  23.72  percent  of  voluntary 
active  duty  losses  (l.e.  not  a  medical  or  moral  separation) 
stated  that  they  had  separated  from  the  Army  because  they  were 
not  assigned  to  the  type  of  training  that  they  wanted  (13a). 


Table  8 

Dletrlbutloii  of  Responaes  to  Queatlon 
for  the  DBF  Loaa  Group 


Queatlon  14.  Row  long  before  you  were  auppoaed  to  enter  aotlve 
duty  did  you  flrat  tell  your  reorulter  that  you 
imnted  to  leave  DBF? 


FMflRtegJ  P8E9fBtW 


a.  Paw  Bontha  before 

144 

3/.  40 

b.  About  one  aontb  before 

61 

15.84 

0.  A  few  weeka  before 

39 

10.13 

d.  About  one  week  before 

14 

3.64 

e.  A  few  daya  before 

13 

3.38 

f.  The  day  before 

5 

1.30 

g.  On  the  date  that  they 
were  to  enter  aotlve  duty 

17 

4.42 

h.  Haver  told  reorulter 

92 

23.90 

& 


T«bl«  9 

Distribution  of  Ronponsos  to  Quostlon  15 
for  tho  DSP  Loss  Group 


Quoatlon  15 •  What  did  your  raoruitar  do  wban  you 
to  laava  tha  DIP? 


told  him  that  you  wantad 

Btimw  irafliMBay  P.tc9Wt 


a.  Triad  to  talk  m  out  of  laavlag  DIP 

Yaa 

179 

46.49 

Ho 

206 

53.51 

b.  Oavo  aa  aora  Inforaatlon  about  tha 

Yaa 

125 

32.47 

Anay 

No 

260 

67.53 

0,  Of  farad  to  ohaitfa  ay  oooupatlonal 

Yaa 

97 

25.19 

apaolalty 

Ho 

288 

74.81 

d.  Of farad  to  ohanga  ay  aotlva  duty 

Yaa 

91 

23.64 

data 

No 

29<l 

76.36 

a.  Told  aa  that  1  vaa  obllgatad  to  go 

Yaa 

145 

37.66 

baoauaa  I  had  algnad  a  oontraot 

No 

240 

62.34 

f.  Did  nothing 

Yaa 

27 

7.01 

No 

358 

92.99 

g,  Othar  action 

Yaa 

106 

27.53 

No 

279 

72.47 

vC':!  V 


Tftbl*  10 

r  « 

'k 

Distribution  of  Roaponsoa  to  Quaatlon  13 

for  the 

DEP  Aooasaion/Voluntary  Aotlva  Duty  Loaa  Group 

v* 

Quaatlon  13.  Raaaona  for  saparatlng  from  tbe  Army 

P»iP,9RB> 

EraMlEOX 

l' 

a.  Not  abla  to  get  daalrad  training 

les 

47 

23.27 

aaalgnnant 

No 

155 

76.73 

. 

0’ 

b.  Thought  they  could  find  a  better 

Tea 

84 

41.58 

k 

civilian  Job 

No 

118 

58.42 

0.  Decided  to  go  to  aohool 

Tea 

70 

34.65 

No 

132 

65.35 

■••If 

*t‘. 

d.  Didn't  like  Army  life 

Tea 

129 

63.86 

■ij 

No 

73 

36.14 

e.  Miaaed  glrl/boyfriend/apouae 

Tea 

59 

29.21 

^f'• 

No 

143 

70.79 

f.  Needed  at  home 

Tea 

56 

27.72 

v; 

No 

146 

72.28 

1.  Other 

iV 

V 

Treatment  by  recrulter/MBPS  personnel 

Tea 

7 

3.47 

• 

'5' 

iV 

NO 

195 

8 

96.53 

3.96 

m 

Problems  with  peers  or  NCO 

Tea 

<;« 

No 

194 

96.04 

•>1 

Problems  with  Army  ayatem 

Tea 

18 

8.91 

Si 

No 

184 

91.09 

Personal  problems 

Tea 

15 

7,43 

•''i 

No 

187 

92.57 

't- 

A' 

Disqualified 

Tea 

46 

22.77 

'»( 

.V 

''ll 

'i': 

If. 

S' 

s 

No 

156 

77.23 

44 

However,  olnce  only  8  of  these  47  Individuals  said  that  they 
wanted  to  join  the  Army  to  reoieve  job  training,  it  is  questionable 
whether  active  duty  losses  could  be  significantly  reduced  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  applicant  preferences  when  assigning 
the  MOS, 

Next,  a  slseable  portion  of  active  duty  losses  separated 
because  of  outside  opportunities,  either  for  civilian  jobs  or  to 
further  their  educations  (13b  and  13o)  »  Also,  63*86  percent 
separated  because  they  did  not  like  Army  life. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  DEP  loss  group,  respondents  were  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  state  any  additional  reasons  for  separat¬ 
ing  from  the  Army*  These  open-ended  responses  were  grouped  into 
the  following  oategoriesi 

1*  Treatment  by  recruiter/MBFS  personnel  (e.g*  did  not 
fulfill  pro  .Xsea)  t 

2*  Problems  with  peers  or  NCO  (e.g*  did  not  get  along  well 
with  drill  sergeant)! 

3*  Problems  with  the  Army  system  (e.g*  disillusionment, 
felt  that  job  training  was  not  like  what  was  shown  in 
video) } 

4.  Personal  problems  (e.g.  money  problems,  homesickness, 
lack  of  maturity) i  and 

5.  Disqualified  (e.g.  marksmanship). 


With  the  exception  of  the  fifth  category,  responses  rates  for 
these  categories,  were  less  than  10  percent. 


Chl~«quare  testa  for  independence  were  performed  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  demographic  variables  and  responses  to 
Question  13  for  the  DEP  access  ion/ active  duty  lose  group.  The 
results  of  these  tests  are  summarised  In  Appendix  B,  Tables  B-8 
through  B-14.  No  significant  (p  <  .05)  chi-square  values  were 
obtained  for  these  relationships. 

As  stated  abovei  a  large  portion  of  active  duty  losses 
separated  because  they  did  not  like  Army  life.  This  response  Is 
taken  as  an  Indication  of  a  change  In  attitude  toward  the  Army 
which  occurred  during  or  shortly  after  training »  but  which  may 
have  been  due,  In  part,  to  experiences  during  the  recruiting 
process  or  during  the  individual's  tenure  in  the  DBP.  Chl-aquare 
tests  for  Independence  were  performed  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  item  indicating  a  change  in  attitude  toward  the  Army 
(13g)  and  such  experiences.  The  results  are  shown  In  Table  11* 

Only  four  variables  were  found  to  have  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  relationships  with  the  change  in  attitude  reflected  in 
13g.  First,  those  who  got  along  well  with  their  recruiters  (5ai 
were  leas  likely  to  separate  due  to  not  liking  Army  life.  Second, 
those  who  stated  that  the  recruiter  had  put  too  many  demands  on 
their  time  (5b)  were  more  likely  to  have  changes  In  attitude. 
Finally,  those  who  attended  DEP  functions  consisting  of  films, 
speeches,  and  question  and  answer  sessions  and  those  who  attended 
DEP  functions  categorised  as  "other”  were  less  likely  to  have  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  Army. 


Tabl*  11 

Chl>Squar«  Teats  for  ladapasdanoa  Batvatn  Change  In  Attitude 
Toward  the  Aray  (Question  13d.)  and  Other  Selected 
Variables  for  the  DBF  Aooeaslon/Aotlve  Duty  Losa  Group 


Chl»SQuare 

gOtffAflttBfe 

2. 

First  nesting  with  recruiter 
a.  Asked  about  Interest  in  Joining 

0.98 

.32 

-.07 

b.  Asked  about  personal  background 

0.12 

.73 

-.02 

0.  Infomatlon  about  benefits 

0.69 

.41 

40 

o 

# 

■ 

3. 

Espsrlenoe  at  MBPS 

a.  Television  aegnent  about  MOS 

0.29 

.59 

-.04 

b.  Infomatlon  on  sore  than  one  MOS 

1.10 

.29 

-.07 

0.  Helped  in  ohooslng  appropriats  MOS 

1.73 

.19 

-.09 

d.  Tried  to  assign  to  undesirable  MOS 

0.00 

.97 

.00 

e.  Desired  MOS  unavailable i  proalsed  ohange  0.26 

.61 

.04 

5. 

Bxperienoe  in  DIP 

a.  Got  along  well  with  reorulter 

4.83 

.03 

-.15 

b.  Too  aany  denanda  on  tine 

5.71 

.02 

.17 

0,  Mould  have  liked  nore  DBP  neetinga 

0.36 

.55 

.04 

d.  Beorulter  was  easy  to  reach 

0.28 

.59 

-.06 

e.  Beorulter  showed  real  interest 

1.39 

.24 

-.08 

6. 

Frequenoy  of  reorulter  oontaot 

3.09 

.54 

.12» 

7. 

Types  of  aotlvltlea  attended 

a.  Social  funotlona 

0.79 

.37 

-.06 

b.  Fllns,  apeeohesi  queatlons  A  answers 

4.48 

.03 

-.15 

0,  Training  sessions 

0.66 

.42 

-.06 

d.  Field  trips  to  Amy  posts 

0.20 

.66 

-.03 

e.  Other 

3.92 

.05 

-.14 

8. 

Frequenoy  of  DIP  activities  held 

5.96 

.11 

.174 

Ull 

values  In  this  oolusn  are  phi  ooefflolents,  eaoept 

those 

Mrked  with 

asterisk  denoting  a  oontlngenoy  oosffloient. 
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Tablft  12  shows  ths  oorrslstions  bstwssn  ths  various  reasons 
reported  for  early  separation  from  active  duty.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  expectation  of  finding  a  better  civilian  job  (13b) 
showed  a  moderately  strong  relationship  to  several  variables, 
such  as  a  decision  to  go  to  school  (13o)  and  a  change  In  attitude 
toward  the  Army  (.13d)  .  However,  the  correlation  between  this 
expectation  end  dissatisfaction  with  the  training  assignment  was 
relatively  low. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  the  else  of  the  active  duty  loss 
sample  subgroup  was  reduced  due  to  the  occurrence  of  involuntary 
separations.  Since  neither  of  these  reasons  for  separation 
showed  a  significant  positive  correlation  to  the  other  reasons, 
the  48  individuals  with  involuntary  separations  wore  excluded 
from  further  analyses. 

Finally,  in  Question  14,  respondents  were  asked  whether  they 
had  separated  during  or  after  training.  Only  11  (or  5.45  percent) 
separated  after  they  had  completed  their  training.  The  remaining 
191  (or  94.55  percent)  of  the  voluntary  looses  separated  during 
training. 

Several  similarities  between  the  DEP  loss  and  the  active  duty 
loss  groups  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Tables  4  and  10.  The  response 
receiving  the  greatest  percentage  of  "yes*  answers  (47,27  percent) 
for  the  DEP  loss  group  was  "X  changed  my  mind  about  wanting  an  Army 
career,"^  while  the  most  similar  reason  for  the  Active  Duty  Loos 

^The  response  "I  changed  my  mind  about  wanting  Army  career” 
could  be  Interpreted  as  a  decision  not  to  be  in  the  Army  for  any 
length  of  time. 


Jkbli  12 

Oorralatiom^  Drtwwp  Rmmm  for 
LmvUib  Diviat  Aotlvi  Duty 


a.  Not  abla  to  ftt  dMlml  tralntng 
•Mlpnnt 

.14  .16 

.02 

.02 

-.11  -.09 

-.05  .00 

b.  nnibt  thiy  oould  find  a  battar 
oivUian  Job 

.29 

.33 

.20 

.09  -.14 

.07  -.19 

0.  Dnldad  to  go  to  aohool 

.12 

.03 

-.02  -.or 

o 

• 

1 

• 

1 

d.  Didn't  Ilka  Anv  Ufa 

.22 

-.02  -.17 

-.05  -.15 

a.  HiaMd  giriyboyfHMd/apouM 

.15  .00 

.03  -.20 

f .  Natdad  at  bOM 

-.07 

.04  -.12 

g.  Hadloal  aaparatlon 

-.03  -.20 

h.  MonI  Mfwmtlon 
1.  Otbir 

^Fhi  oo«fnol«BUii  (oo«ffiolfnta  of  iBnnttwIo  .13  or  grwtir  ir*  ■ianiflomt  at  p<.05) 
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group,  *1  didn't  like  Army  life,*  rooeivod  th«  most  "yss”  responses 
(63.86  percent). 

The  reasons  ranked  second  in  importance  for  the  two  groups 
varied,  but  both  showed  some  dissatisfaction  with  training  assign¬ 
ment.  Nearly  40  percent  of  the  DBP  losses  reported  separating 
from  the  DBP  because  they  had  not  received  the  job  training 
assignment  they  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  41.53  percent  of  the 
active  duty  losses  stated,  "I  thought  I  could  find  a  better 
civilian  job.*  However,  only  23.27  percent  of  the  active  duty 
losses  reported  they  were  not  able  to  get  job  training  assignment 
that  they  wanted. 

For  both  DEP  losses  and  active  duty  losses,  *1  decided  to  go 
to  school*  was  the  third  most  frequently  reported  reason  for 
separating,  39.22  percent  and  34.65,  respectively.  The  percentages 
ate  not  notably  different  for  the  two  groups. 

The  fourth-ranked  reason  for  active  duty  separation  was, 
*1  missed  my  girlfriend  (boyfriend)  or  spouse*  with  29.21  "yes* 
responses.  *X  thought  I  could  find  a  better  civilian  job*  ranked 
fourth  among  the  reasons  for  separation  for  the  DEP  loss  group 
(32.21  percent).  The  influence  of  g irl (boy) friend  or  spouse 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  less  important  for  DEP  dropouts  than  it 
was  for  persons  separating  from  active  duty. 

Being  needed  at  home  was  given  as  a  reason  for  active  duty 
separation  by  27.72  percent  of  the  respondents  from  this  subsample. 
The  fifth  most  frequently  given  reason  for  DEP  separation,  however, 
was,  *1  thought  I  might  not  like  Army  life.*  There  was  a  notable 


difference  herei  however,  the  llete  of  reeeons  for  the  two  groups 
are  not  entirely  analagous.  Differences  are  much  more  obvious 
between  the  two  criterion  groups  for  lower-ranking  reasons  for 
separation. 

Some  of  the  active  duty  loss  group  respondents  may  have 
answered  "yes"  to  many  of  the  same  statements  as  did  the  DBF  loss 
respondents  given  exactly  t  i  same  set  of  choices.  The  interview 
guidelines  included  only  those  choices  appropriate  for  response 
by  the  two  loss  groups.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  view 
similarities  and  differences  in  group  responses  rather  than 
reporting  simple  rank  ordering  of  the  reasons  for  separation. 

C.  Analyses  for  the  Total  Sample 

The  distributions  of  responses  to  the  interview  questions 
are  shown  in  Table  13.  A  number  of  results  in  this  table  are 
noteworthy.  First,  regarding  the  distributions  for  Question  2, 
it  is  clear  that  most  recruiters  (approximately  95.94  percent) 
are  providing  Information  to  applicants  (who  entered  the  DEF)^ 
about  Army  benefits.  This  is  particularly  important,  since  over 
half  (53.10  percent)  of  the  individuals  who  entered  DBF  wanted  to 
join  the  Army  to  obtain  financial  aid  for  college  (Ig) »  Also,  in 
the  majority  of  oases,  recruiters  had  taken  the  time  to  inquire 
about  the  Interests  and  personal  background  of  applicants  who 

^Since  the  sample  consisted  of  individuals  who  contracted 
with  the  Army,  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  results  reflect  the 
performance  of  recruiters  with  respect  to  the  applicant  population 
as  a  whole. 


jj  Tfibl«  13 

j  Distribution  of  Responsss  to 

Questions 

1--I2 

for  tbs  rotal  Ssapls  Excluding  Involuntery  Lossas 

1 

Response 

Fraguonoy 

Percent 

m  1 .  Rsssons  for  wanting  to  Join  the  Aray 

u  a.  Service  to  country 

Tea 

671 

80.07 

Mo 

167 

19.93 

n  b.  Pay  and  benefits 

Tas 

719 

85.80 

No 

119 

14.20 

K  0.  Opportunity  for  advanoeaent 

las 

714 

85.20 

No 

124 

14.80 

s  d.  Travel 

Yes 

620 

73.99 

\ 

No 

218 

26.01 

R  e.  Career  in  the  Army 

Tas 

318 

37.95 

No 

520 

62.05 

1  f.  Job  training 

Yes 

734 

87.59 

No 

104 

12.41 

j  g.  Financial  aid  for  collage 

Yes 

445 

53.10 

! 

No 

393 

46.90 

<11 

>  h.  Interesting  Job 

Yes 

715 

85.32 

S 

No 

123 

14.68 

V  1,  Not  many  civilian  Jobe  available 

Yes 

406 

48.45 

No 

432 

51.55 

J.  To  be  Independent  from  family 

Yes 

570 

61.02 

No 

268 

31.98 

M  k.  Other  reason 

Yes 

176 

21.00 

1 

No 

662 

79.00 

1  2.  First  meeting  with  recruiter 

a.  Asked  about  Interest  In  Joining 

Yes 

658 

78.52 

it 

No 

180 

21.48 

^  b.  Asked  about  personal  background 

Yes 

639 

76.25 

No 

199 

23.  Y5 

0.  Information  about  benefits 

Yes 

804 

95.94 

j 

No 

34 

4.06 

52 

T«bl«  13  (ooDtlnueU) 

Distribution  of  Rssponsss  to  Qusstlons  1-12 
for  the  Total  Sanple  Excluding  Involuntary  Losses 


Item 

Resoonae 

Freouenoy 

EN!10«.Qt 

First  meeting  with  reoruiter  (continued) 

d.  Used  JOIN 

Yes 

518 

61.81 

No 

320 

38,19 

e.  Used  CAST 

Yes 

223 

26.61 

No 

615 

73.39 

Bxper ienoe  at  HEPS 

a.  Television  segment  about  MOS 

Yes 

572 

68.26 

No 

266 

31.74 

b.  Information  on  more  than  one  MOS 

Yes 

657 

78.40 

No 

181 

21.60 

0.  Helped  In  ohooslng  appropriate  MOS 

Yes 

515 

61.46 

No 

323 

38.54 

d.  Tried  to  assign  to  undesirable  MOS 

Yes 

289 

34.49 

No 

549 

65.51 

e.  Desired  MOS  unavailable,  promised 

Yes 

318 

37.95 

ohange 

No 

520 

62.05 

Dlstanoe  from  reoruitlng  station 

Less 

than  1  mile 

56 

6.69 

1  to  5  miles 

330 

39.43 

6  to 

10  miles 

165 

19.71 

11  to 

15  miles 

84 

10.04 

More 

than  15  miles 

202 

24.13 

Experience  In  DEP 

a.  Qot  along  well  with  reoruiter 

Yes 

778 

92.84 

No 

60 

7.16 

b.  Too  many  demands  on  time 

Yes 

67 

8.00 

No 

771 

92.00 

0.  Would  have  liked  more  DEP  meetings 

Yes 

377 

44.99 

Ho 

461 

55.01 

53 


T*bl«  13  (oontlnusd) 

Distribution  of  Rosponson  to  Questions  1-12 
for  the  Totsl  Ssaple  Excluding  Involuntary  Losses 


I^es 

Freauenoir 

Experience  in  DEP  ( continued ) 

d.  Recruiter  vss  easy  to  reach 

Tes 

770 

91.89 

No 

66 

8.11 

e.  Recruiter  shoved  real  interest 

Tes 

673 

80.31 

Frequency  of  recruiter  contact  while 
in  DEP 

No 

165 

19.69 

At  least  twice  a  week 

216 

25.81 

About  onoe 

a  week 

311 

37.16 

About  twloe  a  nonth 

166 

19.83 

About  onoe 

a  Bonth 

86 

10.27 

Less  than 

onoe  a  nonth 

50 

5.97 

Never 

8 

0.96 

Types  of  activities  attended 

a.  Social  functions 

Tes 

205 

24.46 

No 

633 

75.54 

b.  Fllns,  speeches,  questions  A  answers 

Tes 

153 

18.26 

No 

685 

31.74 

0,  Training  sessions 

Tes 

73 

8.71 

No 

765 

91.29 

d.  Field  trips  to  Army  posts 

Tes 

*19 

5.85 

No 

789 

94.15 

e.  Other 

Tes 

25 

2.98 

No 

813 

97.02 

Frequency  of  DEP  activities  held 

More  than 

onoe  a  nonth 

57 

6.83 

About  onoe 

a  nonth 

157 

18.80 

Less  than 

onoe  a  nonth 

188 

22.51 

Never 

432 

51.74 

Table  13  (oontlnued) 

Dlatributlon  of  Reepooaes  to  Queatlona  1-12 
for  the  Total  Saeple  Excluding  Involuntary  Losses 


IteB 

Response 

Freouenov 

8.1.  Frequenoy  of  attendanoe  at  PEP  aotlvities 

More  than  once  a  Bonth 

33 

3.96 

About  onoe  a  sonth 

83 

9.96 

Leas  than 

onoe  a  Bonth 

162 

19.45 

Never 

555 

66.63 

8.2.  DSP  aotlvities  Biased 

Tea 

201 

54.18 

No 

170 

45.82 

9.  Reasons  for  Biasing  PEP  aotivltles 

a.  No  transportation 

Tea 

19 

2.27 

No 

819 

97.93 

b.  Other  plans 

Tea 

181 

21.60 

No 

657 

78.40 

0.  Slok  or  injured 

Tea 

11 

1.31 

No 

827 

98.69 

d.  Wasn't  interested 

Tea 

33 

3.94 

No 

805 

96.06 

e.  Other  reason 

Tea 

28 

3.34 

No 

810 

96.66 

f.  Reoruiter  didn't  hold  PEP  aotivltles 

Tea 

432 

51.55 

No 

406 

48.45 

10.  Change  in  NOS  or  FAPP 

Yes 

118 

14.10 

No 

719 

85.90 

10.1a.  More  than  one  ohange 

Yes 

20 

2.39 

No 

818 

97.61 

10.2,  Knew  that  ohange  oould  bo  rade 

Yes 

421 

50.24 

No 

417 

49.76 

11.  Job  Barket  conditions  at  PEP  entry 

Easy 

278 

33.78 

Hard 

545 

66.22 

12.  Change  in  Job  market  oonditions  while 

Easier 

107 

12.95 

while  in  PEP 

Harder 

54 

6.54 

Same 

665 

80.51 

entered  the  DEP.  The  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  JOIN  (2d) 
was  used  was  somewhat  lower,  and  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  respondents  took  the  CAST  (2e) .  However,  the  JOIN  was  not 
fully  operational  until  the  end  of  PY  1984.  Thus,  these  figures 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
JOIN  and  CAST  are  currently  being  utilised. 

The  distributions  for  Question  3  demonstrate  that  experience 
at  MBPS  tended  to  be  positive,  for  the  most  part.  However, 
approximately  38.54  percent  gave  a  negative  response  to  the  item, 
"[The  guidance  counselor]  helped  me  to  choose  an  occupational 
specialty  that  was  right  for  me"  (3d).  This  seems  to  reflect 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  occupational  selection  process. 
Next,  regarding  the  distributions  of  responses  to  Question  5,  the 
vast  majority  of  respondents  (92.84  percent)  reported  that  they 
got  along  well  with  their  recruiters  (5a),  that  their  recruiters 
were  easy  to  reach  (91.89  percent  for  5d) ,  and  that  recruiters 
showed  real  interest  in  them  (80.31  percent  for  5e) .  Also,  it  is 
evident  from  responses  to  Question  6  that  recruiters  do  a  good 
job  of  keeping  in  touch  with  DEP  members  on  a  regular  basis.  In 
addition,  very  few  (only  8.00  percent)  felt  that  their  recruiters 
put  too  many  demands  on  their  time  (5b).  Presumably,  such  demands 
on  the  recruit's  time  would  have  been  primarily  in  the  form  of 
activities  for  DEP  members.  in  fact,  a  sizeable  portion  (44.99 
percent)  would  have  liked  more  DEP  meetings  and  activities.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  many  recruits  want  to  get  a  better 
idea  of  what  Army  service  will  be  like  and/or  want  more  contact 


with  reoculters  and  with  other  DEP  membera.  T,tat  la  to  aay,  DEP 
membera  have  a  need  for  more  information  or  belonging  to  a  group, 
or  both.  DEP  activities  present  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
fulfill  these  needs.  Boweveri  In  a  related  question  (Question 
8)  ,  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  (51.74  percent) 
reported  that  their  recruiters  never  held  activities  for  DEP 
members. 

Responses  to  Question  7  indicate  that  most  DEP  activities 
Involve  social  functions  or  films,  speeches,  and  question  and 
answer  sessions.  Finally,  for  Question  10,  only  14.10  percent  of 
the  respondents  altered  their  MOS  or  PADDs,  while  50.24  percent 
reportedly  knew  that  such  changes  could  be  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  analyses  was  to  determine  which  survey 
items  were  related  to  access  ion/attrition  decisions.  This  involved 
a  series  of  chi-square  tests  for  indepencence  between  each  survey 
item  and  the  criterion  (l.e.  k;eparation  while  in  DEP,  separation 
from  active  duty,  or  completion  of  one  year  of  active  duty).  The 
results  of  these  chi-square  tests  are  shown  in  Table  14. 

In  all,  20  out  of  the  total  of  47  items  were  found  to  be 
related  to  the  criterion  at  the  .05  level  of  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance.  However,  the  contingency  coefficients  for  these  relation¬ 
ships  were  too  small,  for  most  of  these  items,  to  be  of  any 
practical  significance.  In  fact,  a  contingency  coefficient 
greater  than  .15  was  obtained  for  only  three  of  these  items.  The 
distributions  of  responses  to  these  items  were  examined  by  criter¬ 
ion  group,  as  shown  in  Table  15. 


Tftbl*  14 

Cbl-Square  T«sts  for  Indopondenoo  th« 

Intorvlov  Variables  and  tbs  Criterion  for  tbe 
Total  Sasple  Excluding  Involuntary  Losses 

Contlngenoy 


ItSB 

Reasons  for  wanting  to  Join  tbe  Aray 

SMTlflklEf 

JL- 

a.  Service  to  ooi^ntry 

0.36 

.83 

.02 

b.  Pay  and  benefits 

4.99 

.08 

.08 

0.  Opportunity  for  advanoeoMnt 

0.25 

.88 

.02 

d.  Travel 

3.96 

.14 

.07 

e.  Career  In  the  Aray 

2.04 

.36 

.05 

f.  Job  training 

4.21 

.12 

.07 

g.  Financial  aid  fer  college 

9.17 

.01 

.11 

h.  Interesting  Job 

7.25 

.03 

.09 

1.  Not  nany  civilian  Jobs  available 

8.47 

.01 

.10 

J.  To  be  Independent  froa  faally 

7.58 

.02 

.10 

k.  Other  reason 

First  aeetlng  vltb  recruiter 

5.42 

.07 

.08 

a.  Asked  about  Interest  in  Joining 

6.69 

.04 

.09 

b.  Asked  about  personal  background 

1.24 

.57 

.04 

0.  Inforaatlon  about  benefits 

9.86 

.01 

.11 

d.  Used  JOIN 

0.73 

.69 

.03 

e.  Used  CAST 

Experience  at  HEPS 

0.61 

.74 

.03 

a.  Television  segaent  about  MOS 

16.11 

o 

o 

• 

.14 

b.  Inforaatlon  on  aore  than  one  HOS 

11.41 

• 

o 

o 

.12 

0.  Helped  In  choosing  appropriate  MOS 

7.62 

.02 

.10 

d.  Tried  to  assign  to  undesirable  MOS 

5.62 

.06 

.08 

e.  Desired  MOS  unavailable,  proaised  change  13.42 

.00 

.13 

Distance  froa  recruiting  station 

Exporlenoe  In  DEP 

5.12 

.75 

.08 

a.  Qot  along  well  with  recruiter 

24.57 

o 

o 

m 

.17 

b.  Too  nany  denands  on  tlae 

9.76 

.01 

.11 

58 


T«bltt  14  (oontlnuad) 

Chl»Squar«  Teats  for  iDdapandanos  Batvaao  tbs 
Intarviaw  Variablaa  and  tba  CrltsMon  for  tbs 
Total  Sanpla  Exoludlng  Involuntary  Loaaas 


Chl-SQuare 

Contingency 

p9tgfA9.ltBi 

5. 

Bxparlanoa  in  DEP  (oontlnuad) 

0.  Would  have  llkad  aora  DEP  aaatlnga 

11.37 

.00 

.12 

d.  Reorultar  vaa  aaay  to  raaoh 

1.79 

.41 

.05 

«.  Raorultar  ahouad  real  Intaraat 

0.44 

.80 

.02 

6. 

Praquanoy  of  reorultar  oontaot 

12.70 

.24 

.12 

7. 

Typaa  of  aotlvltlea  attended 

a,  Social  funotlona 

2.77 

.25 

.06 

b.  Fllna,  spaaohaa,  questions  k  ansuars 

0.05 

.96 

.01 

Q.  Training  aaaslons 

3.91 

.14 

.07 

d.  Field  trips  to  Aray  posts 

0.30 

.86 

.02 

a.  Other 

1.45 

.48 

.04 

8. 

Frequency  of  DEP  aotlvltlea  held 

8.99 

.34 

.10 

8,1. 

Praquanoy  of  attendanoa  at  DEP  aotlvltlea 

22.24 

.00 

.16 

8.2. 

DEP  aotlvltlea  alaaad 

6.11 

.05 

.13 

9. 

Reasons  for  Biasing  DEP  aotlvltlea 

a.  Ko  transportation 

0.35 

.84 

.02 

b.  Other  plana 

7.47 

.02 

.09 

0.  Slok  or  Injured 

0.37 

.83 

.02 

d.  Wasn't  Intareated 

4.95 

.08 

.08 

a.  Other  reason 

1.57 

.46 

.04 

f.  Reorultar  didn't  hold  DEP  activities 

3.36 

.19 

.06 

10. 

Change  In  MOS  or  PADD 

8.63 

.01 

.10 

10.1a.  Mora  than  ona  ohanga 

5.81 

.05 

.22 

10.2 

.  Knew  that  change  oould  be  aada 

7.76 

.02 

.10 

11. 

Job  market  oondltlona  at  DEP  entry 

3.65 

.16 

.07 

12. 

Job  market  condition  change  while  In  DEP 

11.56 

.02 

.12 
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DlatrlbutlOD  of  Umicnaw  tqr  Orltwlon  OkxM) 
ftr  Ihterviaw  Zt«n  fiMrlng  SlgnlilMiit 
RHitiOMblp  to  tta  Qrltwion 


Ckltarlon 

Itm 

Jkas^ 

Jte. 

JSbl 

5.  Kqwrlanoe  in  » 

a.  Qot  along  Mil  with 

HP  loot 

88.15 

11.95 

raorultar 

lotivaOuty  Ina 

97.04 

2.96 

1  laar  aotlva  duty 

96.80 

3.20 

Mora  ttan  About 

Loaa  ttm 

1  jHiiyii  saw 

8.1  fmtmcv  0^  attandiooa 

HP  lOM 

3.15 

8.66 

19.16 

at  IXP  aotlvltlaa 

Aotlva  duty  lo« 

2.96 

10.40 

24.26 

1  yaar  aotlva  duty 

6.00 

11.60 

16.00 

JttL 

JBaL 

10.1a  Hora  ttaaa  qm  "tfffgff 

HP  lOM 

3.90 

96.10 

In  MB  or  PAH) 

Aotlva  duty  lorn 

0.00 

100.00 

1  yaar  aotlva  duty 

2.00 

98.00 

^Parowtigis  >Nra  ocqputod  on  indlvlduila  ^tem  raoruitara  M  bald  Off  aotlvitlas. 


Hwr 

«9.a3 

62.38 

66.110 
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Th«  results  shown  in  Table  15  may  be  summarized  as  followst 

1.  although  the  majority  of  respondents  in  all  three 
criterion  groups  reported  that  they  got  along  well  with 
their  recruiters,  those  who  did  not  get  along  well  with 
their  recruiters  (5a)  were  more  likely  to  become  DEP 
losses} 

2.  the  majority  of  individuals  whose  reoruiters  had  held 
DEP  act ivi ties,  never  attended  them}  however,  of  those 
who  did  attend,  frequent  attendance  (B.l)  was  more 
likely  to  lead  to  completion  of  at  least  1  year  of 
active  duty}  and 

3t  individuals  who  made  more  than  one  change  in  their  NOS 
or  PADD  (10.1a)  were  more  likely  to  become  DEP  losses 
or  to  complete  at  least  1  year  of  active  duty  and  less 
likely  to  separate  from  active  duty  within  the  first  six 
months. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


In  drawing  conoluulont  ttom  tha  finding!  of  thla  study, 
sevsral  oavaats  must  ba  oonsidarad.  First,  it  must  ba  aoknowladgad 
that  soma  dagcaa  of  sampling  arror  is  peasant  in  tha  data  dua  to 
tha  af facts  of  nonrasponsa*  That  is,  although  easpondants  waca 
salaotad  from  tha  sampla  pool  by  a  systamatlo  sampling  prooaduea 
(saa  Chaptar  ill),  a  numbae  of  individuals  had  ralooatad  or  wars 
unavailabla  for  Intarvlawlng,  in  spita  of  tha  fact  that  savaral 
attampta  wars  mada  to  contact  tham*  In  addition,  a  faw  individuals 
rafusad  to  participata  in  tha  survay.  To  tha  axtant  that  non- 
raapondanta  might  hava  providad  data  that  would  hava  altarad  tha 
distributions  of  rasponsas  for  aach  sampla  subgroup,  sampling 
arror  axists. 

Saoond,  tha  findings  of  this  study  ara  basad  antiraly  on 
oorralational  data,  as  no  attampt  was  mada  to  manipulata  any 
indapandant  varlablas.  Tha  dangar  of  drawing  causal  infatancas 
from  oorralational  data  ara  wall  known  and  naad  not  ba  dallnaatad 
hara,  Suffloa  to  say  that  oorralational  data  may  provlda  a 
naoassary,  but  not  a  suffloiant  condition,  for  confirming  causal 
hypothasasi 

Third,  it  in  important  to  nota  that  tha  dasign  of  tha  study 
was  a  conourrant,  rathar  than  a  pradiotiva  ona.  That  is,  pradiotor 
and  or i tar  ion  data  wars  collaotad  at  ona  point  in  tlmo,  rathar 


than  gathering  predictor  data  first,  then  following  the  sample  to 
collect  criterion  data  at  a  later  point  in  time.  As  a  result, 
somo  respondents  may  have  answered  some  questions  differently 
than  they  would  have  if  they  had  been  interviewed  while  they  were 
still  in  the  DEP,  However,  this  disadvantage  must  be  weighed 
against  the  advantage  of  reduced  project  costs  and  larger  sample 
subgroup  sises  resulting  from  employing  a  concurrent,  rather  than 
a  predictive  design. 

Having  stated  these  caveats,  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  results 
is  In  order.  The  findings  for  the  DEP  loss  group  indicated  that 
most  individuals  who  separated  while  in  the  DEP  did  so  because t 

1.  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  occupational  assignment 
(39.74  percent) t 

2.  they  decided  to  attend  school  (39*22  percent) i 

3.  they  thought  they  could  find  a  civilian  job  (32.21 
percent) } 

4.  they  experienced  a  change  in  attitude  toward  the  Army 
and/or  military  service  (i.e.  they  did  not  thinit  they 
would  like  Army  life  —  31.69  percent) r  or 

5.  they  found  a  civilian  job  (31.17  percent). 

In  addition,  the  likelihood  of  a  change  in  attitude  was  greater  if i 

1.  information  about  Army  benefits  had  not  been  provided 
by  the  recruiter; 

there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  occupational  assign¬ 
ment; 


2. 


3.  the  individual  felt  that  the  recruiter  put  too  many 


demands  on  hia  or  her  timei  or 

4.  the  individual's  family  or  friends  did  not  encourage 
enllatment. 

Demographic  variables  were  related,  to  some  degree,  to 
reasons  for  droppln9  out  of  the  DEP.  The  principal  findings  show 
thati 

1.  of  the  39  individuals  separating  from  the  DEP  in  order 
to  get  married,  there  were  proportionately  more  females 
than  males; 

2.  high  school  diploma  graduates  are  more  likely  to  separate 
due  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  MOS  assignment  than  are 
seniors  and  non-graduates; 

3.  seniors  and  graduates  are  more  likely  to  separate  in 
order  to  further  their  educations  than  are  non-graduates; 

4.  Caucasians  more  likely  to  separate  due  to  changing  their 
minds  about  wanting  Army  careers  than  are  Individuals 
of  other  raclal/ethnio  groups; 

5.  Caucasians  are  more  likely  to  leave  because  of  having 
found  better  civilian  jobs  than  persons  of  other  racial/ 
ethnic  groups; 

6.  The  proportion  of  Blacks  who  drop  out  of  the  DEP  to 
further  their  educations  or  because  of  college  scholar¬ 
ships  is  greater  than  that  for  Caucasian  and  other 
raclal/ethnio  groups; 
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I 

In  individuals  in  the  Northeast  are  more  likely  to  separate 
because  they  think  they  can  find  better  civilian  jobs 

than  are  those  from  other  regions; 

I 

8.  of  the  71  individuals  who  separated  because  they  would 
miss  their  girlfriends  (boyfriends)  or  spouses,  there 
were  proportionately  more  from  the  North  Central  Region 
than  from  the  other  regions; 

9.  seventeen,  18  and  19  year  old  recruits  are  more  likely 
than  20  year  olds  and  above  to  separate  in  order  to 
further  their  educations;  and 

10.  seventeen  year  olds  are  more  likely  than  older 
individuals  to  separate  from  the  DSP  because  of  receiving 
college  scholarships. 

The  following  relationships  wore  observed  between  length  of 
time  in  the  DEP  and  reasons  for  dropping  out  of  the  DBPt 

1.  Individuals  who  remained  in  the  DEP  for  three  to  four 
months  were  less  likely  to  separate  in  order  to  pursue 
an  education  than  those  who  spent  xero  to  two  months  or 
five  or  more  months  in  the  DEP; 

2.  those  who  spent  three  to  six  months  in  the  DEP  were  less 
likely  to  separate  because  of  a  college  scholarship 
than  those  who  remained  for  xero  to  two  months  or  seven 
or  more  months;  and 

those  who  spent  three  to  four  months  in  the  DEP  were  less 
likely  to  separate  because  they  were  needed  at  home 
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than  those  who  were  in  the  DEP  for  zero  to  two  months 


or  five  months  or  more. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  DEP  losses  surveyed  never  told  the 
recruiter  of  their  intentions  to  separate  from  the  Army.  Most  of 
the  remaining  respondents  reported  that  they  had  notified  their 
recruiter  a  few  weeks  or  more  before  their  PADD.  When  they  were 
notified  of  the  recruit's  Intention,  recruiters,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  took  positive  steps  to  persuade  the  recruit  to 
fulfill  his  or  her  contract  obligation. 

The  results  for  DEP  accessions  who  separated  from  active 
duty  within  the  first  six  months  indicate  that  the  main  reasons 
for  separation  included t 

1.  dissatisfaction  with  Army  life  (63.86  percent); 

2.  the  expectation  of  finding  a  civilian  job  (41.58 
percent) ;  and 

3.  plans  to  attend  school  (34.65  percent). 

The  likelihood  of  a  change  in  attitude  was  found  to  be  greater  ifi 

1.  the  Individual  did  nov.  get  along  well  with  his  or  her 
recruiter; 

2.  the  individual  felt  that  the  recruiter  put  too  many 
demands  on  his  or  her  time; 

3.  the  Individual  did  not  attend  the  types  of  DEP  activities 
which  would  have  provided  more  information  about  the 
Army;  or 

4.  the  individual  thought  that  he  or  she  could  have  found 
a  better  civilian  job. 
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AlsOf  demographic  variables  and  length  of  time  in  the  DEP  were 
not  found  to  be  related  to  the  reasons  given  by  respondents  for 
separating  from  active  duty.  A  final  note  on  the  active  duty 
loss  subgroup  is  that  the  vast  majority  separated  during  training. 

Several  noteworthy  conclusions  may  be  drawn  by  comparing 
the  DEP  loss  and  DEP  access ion/aotlve  duty  loss  groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  responses  to  Question  13.  First,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  occupational  assignment  is  not  nearly  as  important  a 
reason  for  separation  for  active  duty  losses  as  for  DEP  losses. 
It  may  be  the  case  that  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
assignment  are  more  likely  to  separate  from  the  DEP  rather  than 
enter  active  duty.  Dissatisfaction  (or  expected  dissatisfaction) 
with  Army  life  and  the  pursuit  of  outside  opportunities  (i.e. 
civilian  job  or  school)  were  among  the  most  important  reeponses 
for  both  groups.  This  affirms  the  need  for  socialisation  of 
recruits  prior  to  accession.  That  is,  if  recruiters  effectively 
use  delfeiyed  entry  toi  1)  provide  more  information  about  the 
Army,  2)  help  recruits  to  adopt  the  appropriate  values,  attitudes 
and  norms,  and  3)  foster  a  sense  of  commitment  to  the  Army,  then 
recruits  will  be  less  likely  to  actively  pursue  other  opportun¬ 
ities.  The  expected  result  would  be  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
DEP  losses  and  early  active  duty  losses. 

For  the  analyses  performed  on  the  total  sample,  a  number  of 
findings  reflected  favorably  on  the  performance  of  recruiters  and 
guidance  counselors.  Specifically,  it  was  found  that  moat  recruit¬ 
ers  do  provide  information  about  Army  benefits  and  talk  with  the 


applicant  about  his  or  her  background  and  intereatft  when  applying 
for  enlistment.  AlsOi  most  applicants'  experiences  at  the  MBPS 
tended  to  be  positive*  for  the  moBt  part.  Furthermore!  most 
recruiters  appeared  to  have  interacted  well  with  their  recruits 
and  kept  in  touch  with  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  findings,  there  is  some  room  for 
improvement*  Over  one~third  of  the  respondents  did  not  feel  that 
the  guidance  counselor  had  helped  them  to  choose  an  NOS  that  was 
"right  for  them."  Almost  45  percent  of  the  respondents  would  have 
liked  more  DEP  meetings  and  activities.  Also,  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  sample  reported  that  the  recruiter  never  held  DEP 
meetings  and  activities. 

Regarding  changes  in  MOS  or  PADD,  a  relatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  sample  (14.10  percent)  made  such  changes.  About 
one-half  of  the  respondents  knew  that  changes  could  have  been  made* 

In  all,  20  interview  items  showed  a  statistically  significant 
relationship  to  the  criterion  (DEP  loss,  active  duty  loss,  comple¬ 
tion  of  at  least  1  year  of  active  duty) .  For  roost  of  these 
items,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  contingency  coefficient  was 
too  small  to  be  of  practical  significance.  Findings  which  were 
of  practical  significance  indicated  thati 

1.  individuals  who  did  not  get  along  well  with  their 
recruiters  were  more  likely  to  become  DEP  losses) 

2.  those  who  attended  DEP  activities  more  frequently  were 
more  likely  to  complete  at  least  1  year  of  active  duty; 
and 
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thone  who  made  more  than  one  change  in  M08  or  PADD  were 
more  likely  to  become  DBF  losaes  or  to  complete  at 
least  1  year  of  active  duty,  rather  than  being  active 
duty  losses* 

The  third  finding  is  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret.  One  possible 
explanation  is  that  some  Individuals  are  relatively  certain  about 
the  type  of  occupation  that  they  desire.  If  the  MOS  they  want  is 
unavailable  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  they  will  repeatedly  delay 
their  PADD  until  they  are  able  to  be  assigned  to  that  MOS.  Those 
who  are  persistent  enough  to  eventually  be  assigned  to  their 
desired  MOS  may  tend  to  be  very  committed  to  their  enlistment 
decision  and  thus  be  more  likely  to  complete  their  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  than  individuals  who  did  not  have  to  put  forth  as  much  effort 
to  obtain  their  MOS.  Those  who  are  unable  to  be  assigned  to 
their  desired  MOS,  after  repeatedly  delaying  their  PADD,  may  tend 
to  become  frustrated  and  dissatisfied,  and  eventually  separate. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  findings  of  this  study,  it 
is  useful  to  return  to  the  theoretical  model  outlined  in  Chapter 
IX.  To  reiterate,  this  model  posited  that  DEP  attrition  is  a 
function  oft 

1*  personal  characteristics  of  the  recruit  (demographic 
profile,  personality  variables,  eto.)t 

2.  changes  in  the  recruit's  valued  outcomes  after  contract¬ 
ing} 

3.  changes  in  the  recruit's  perception  of  the  Army  as  the 
beet  means  of  obtaining  valued  outcomes}  and. 
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4.  Changes  in  the  recruit's  attitudes  toward  the  Army  and/or 
military  service* 

In  addition,  changes  in  valued  outcomes,  perceptions,  and  attitudes 
may  result  fromi 

1.  experiences  during  the  recruiting  process  or  during  the 
recruit's,  tenure  in  the  DEP  which  cause  him/her  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  the  enlistment  decision}  and/or 

2.  the  influence  of  other  people,  such  as  peers  and  family 
members,  etc. 

Although  the  objective  of  this  research  was  not  to  provide  a 
thorough  test  of  the  model,  a  number  of  points  were  at  least 
partially  confirmed.  First  of  all,  certain  demographic  character¬ 
istics  of  DEP  losses  were  related  to  reasons  for  separation. 
Thus,  personal  characteristics  of  the  recruit  seem  to  play  a  role 
in  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  acoeed. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  measure  changes  in 
valued  outcomes  after  contracting*  In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
measures  of  such  changes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  Interview 
recruits  shortly  after  contracting,  and  then  again  at  a  later 
time  during  their  tenure  in  the  DEP.  Certain  valued  outcomes 
held  by  individuals  when  they  contracted  were  found  to  be  related 
to  accession/attritlon  decisions  but  the  magnitude  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  was  considered  to  be  too  small  to  bo  of  practical  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  reasons  for  separation  given  by  the  DEP  loss  group 
provide  some  evidence  relating  to  the  assertion  in  the  model  that 


DEP  attrition  ie  partly  a  function  of  changea  in  the  recruite 
perception  of  the  Army  ae  the  best  means  of  obtaining  valued 
outooifles.  Substantial  numbers  of  DEP  losses  stated  that  they  had 
dropped  out  of  the  DEP  because  theyi  1)  had  not  been  assigned  the 
MOS  that  they  had  requested,  2)  found  better  civilian  jobs,  3) 
thouciht  that  they  could  find  better  civilian  jobs,  or  4}  decided 
to  go  to  school.  Thus,  there  Is  some  support  for  the  portion  of 
the  model  relating  to  changes  In  the  recruit's  perception  of  the 
Army  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  valued  outcomes. 

DEP  attrition  was  also  hypothesised  to  result,  at  least  In 
part,  from  a  change  in  attitude  toward  the  Army  and/or  military 
service  occurring  during  the  individual's  tenure  in  the  DEP, 
Again  the  best  method  for  measuring  such  changes  would  be  to 
Interview  recruits  shortly  after  they  had  contracted  and  at  a 
later  point  during  their  time  in  the  DEP.  However,  an  affirmative 
response  to  item  13g  ("1  thought  I  would  not  like  Army  life.”)  as 
a  reason  for  dropping  out  of  the  DEP  was  used  ae  a  substitute 
mensure  of  change  in  attitude  for  the  DEP  loss  group. 

Since  this  item  did  not  apply  to  active  duty  losses  or  to 
the  group  who  had  completed  one  year  of  active  duty,  there  was  no 
measure  of  change  in  attitude  toward  the  Army  which  occurred 
during  the  respondents'  tenure  in  the  DEP  for  these  two  groups. 
Thus,  it  was  impossible  to  sufficiently  test  the  hypothesis  that 
access ion/attrltlon  decisions  are  infloenced  by  such  changes. 
However,  several  correlates  of  this  change  in  attitude  were 
identified.  One  set  of  correlates  had  to  do  with  experiences 


during  the  recruiting  process  or  during  the  recruit's  tenure  in 
the  DEP  (i.e.  whether  or  not  the  recruiter  had  provided  Information 
about  Army  benefitSf  whether  or  not  the  recruit  was  satisfied 
with  the  MOS  assignment  he  or  she  had  received,  and  whether  or 
not  the  individual  felt  that  the  recruiter  had  put  too  many 
demands  on  his  or  her  time.  The  second  set  of  correlates  had  to 
do  with  the  situation  in  which  the  individual's  family  or  friends 
had  not  advocated  enlistment. 

There  is  some  support,  therefore,  for  a  number  of  the  points 
in  the  model.  More  importantly,  however,  the  model  is  useful  in 
organizing  the  findings  of  this  study  in  order  to  determine  the 
implications  of  the  study  for  recruiting  practice* 
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VI.  IMPLICATIONS  AMD  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  findings  of  this  study  have  a  number  of  Implications  for 
recruiting  practice  and  future  research  efforts.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  stated  reasons  for  separation  from  the  DEP  was  dissatis-' 
faction  with  the  occupational  assignment.  It  is  Important#  then, 
that  applicants  perceive  that  their  occupational  preferences  are 
being  considered,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  able  to  choose  from  a 
range  of  alternatives.  If  they  leave  the  MBPS  with  the  impression 
that  their  choice  of  an  Army  occupation  was  entirely  out  of  their 
hands,  they  are  very  likely  to  become  dissatisfied  with  their 
occupational  assignments.  Clearly,  dissatisfaction  with  the  M06 
assignment  is  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  DEP  loss 
and  also  contributes,  to  some  extent,  to  separation  from  the  Army 
while  in  training.  Current  research  and  development,  sponsored 
by  the  Army  Besearoh  Institute,  on  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Alloca¬ 
tion  System,  should  alleviate  this  problem  to  some  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Inevitable  that  some  recruits  will 
become  dlssatliifled  with  their  MOB  assignments.  This  will  be  due, 
in  many  oases,  to  unrealistic  expectations  on  the  part  of  the 
applicants.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,^  it  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  guidance  counselors  to  help  applicants  reevaluate  their 


^The  dlsoui)slon  regarding  the  roles  of  guidance  counselors 
and  recruiters  xefleots  the  authors'  opinions  and  is  not  derived 
entirely  from  the  empirical  results  of  this  study. 


perceptions  about  their  own  aptitudes  and  their  occupational 
preferences  In  a  way  that  does  not  threaten  their  solf  esteem. 
In  other  cases,  chc  options.  In  terms  of  occupational  choices, 
will  be  severely  limited  by  the  training  slots  that  are  available. 
In  such  oases,  the  recruiter  can  play  a  role  in  helping  to  dissuade 
feelings  cf  dissatisfaction  by  effectively  using  the  DEP  to 
socialise  recruits  and  build  commitment.  This  will  be  addressed 
In  greater  detail  below. 

The  recruiter  can  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  process  by  providing  information  to  guidance  counselors 
about  the  valued  outooknes  (including  buying  motives)  of  the 
applicant.  Conventional  wisdom  also  dictates  that  the  recruiter 
should  not  do  or  say  anything,  prior  to  the  applicant's  visit  to 
MEPS,  which  would  promote  unrealistic  expectations  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant.  For  instance,  it  is  Important  for  recruiters  to 
follow  the  rule  of  selling  the  Army,  not  the  job. 

In  addition  to  occupational  assignment,  the  experiences  of 
recruits  during  their  tenure  in  the  DEP  are  important.  Some 
researchers  (e.g.  Manganaris  and  Phillips,  1985)  have  viewed  the 
DEP,  either  explicitly  or  Implicitly,  as  a  mechanism  for  screening 
out  people  who  are  likely  to  separate  from  active  duty  during  or 
shortly  after  training.  While  it  is  true  that  some  individuals 
will  inevitably  be  lost  and  some  weeding  out  in  good,  it  also 
seems  appropriate  to  consider  the  DEP  as  an  opportunity  to  social¬ 
ize  the  recruit  prior  to  active  duty.  Prom  the  perspective  of 
the  recruit,  the  DEP  may  be  viewed  as  a  chance  to  learn  more 


about  the  Army,  to  learn  more  about  behavioral  norms,  and  to 
adopt  a  new  set  of  attitudes  and  values  consistent  with  the  goals 
of  the  Army.  From  the  Army's  point  of  view,  the  DEP  can  be  a 
mechanism  for  building  oon«mitment  and  for  enhancing  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  recruits  with  their  enlistment  decisions. 

Clearly,  then,  effective  DEP  management  Is  one  of  the  keys  to 
minimizing  DEP  losses  and  early  active  duty  losses.  The  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  recruiter  in  effectively  managing  the  DEP  should 
Include t 

1.  maintaining  a  good  relationship  with  DEP  membersi 

2.  having  frequent  contact  with  recruitsi 

3.  understanding  the  recruit,  in  terms  of  enlistment 
motivation,  and  helping  the  recruit  to  achieve  the 
objectives  which  he  or  she  intended  to  pursue  through 
military  service; 

4.  providing  more  information  about  the  Army  to  individuals 
who  have  already  contracted;  and 

5.  fostering  cohesiveness  among  DEP  members. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  results  of  this  study,  that  most  reoriiters 
are  doing  well  on  the  first  two  points,  but  there  is  apparently 
some  room  for  Improvement  in  the  other  three  areas  of  DEP  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  considering  the  third  point,  it  is  useful  to  categorize 
recruits  in  terms  of  the  valued  outcomes  they  have  sought  to 
attain  through  Army  enlistment.  These  valued  outcomes  seem  to 
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fall  Into  four  major  oategorlaa^  which  reflect  the  orientation  of 
the  recruit.  These  categories  aret 

1.  Army  career  orientation} 

2.  college  orientation} 

3.  job  orientation}  and 

4.  need  for. a  change  in  circumstances. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors*  recruits  who  are  genuinely 
Interested  in  on  Army  career  are  probably  the  least  likely  to 
separate*  since  they  presumeably  enter  the  recruiting  process 
with  at  least  a  minimal  degree  of  commitment.  Also*  relatively 
few  of  the  respondents  from  the  Dl!7  loss  group  who  had  joined  the 
Army  because  they  wanted  an  Army  career  reported  changing  their 
minds  about  an  Army  career  as  the  reason  for  dropping  out  of  the 
DEP.  However*  it  is  likely  that  the  MOB  assignment  is  more' 
important  to  this  group  of  individuals  than  to  any  of  the  others. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  MOB  assignment  is  likely  to  result  in 
dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  to  enlist*  thus  undermining 
commitment  to  the  Army. 

College-oriented  recruits  are  alno  more  likely  to  fulfill 
their  contract  obligations.  This  is  because  individuals  who  join 
the  Army  primarily  for  the  educational  benefits  are  less  likely 

^These  categories  are  offered  as  a  heuristic  device  for 
considering  the  implications  of  the  study.  They  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  set  of  categories  which  resulted  from  the 
empirical  findings.  Also*  while  the  discussion  of  the  motivation 
and  behavior  of  individuals  in  each  category  stems  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  study*  much  of  the  discussion  is  based  upon 
the  authors'  application  of  organisational  behavior  concepts  to 
the  problem  at  hand. 


to  have  other  options  (l.e*  grants,  scholarships,  or  student 
loans)  available  to  them  than  other  college-oriented  individuals. 
However,  some  college-oriented  recruits  will  pursue  other  avenues 
to  fund  their  educations  after  contracting  with  the  Army.  Thus, 
it  is  extremely  important  for  recruiters  to  be  well  informed 
about  Army  educational  benefits.  In  comparing  Army  educational 
benefits  to  student  loan  programs,  it  might  be  useful  to  emphasize 
the  financial  burden  of  conventional  student  loan  repayment. 
Also,  since  educational  benefits  are  of  primary  importance, 
college-oriented  recruits  may  be  leas  concerned  with  the  MOS 
assignment.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  more  willing  to  accept  whatever 
is  offered  to  them,  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  achieve  their 
primary  goal.  The  exception  would  arise  in  the  case  of  recruits 
who  desire  training  in  a  technical  area  that  they  plan  to  pursue 
in  college. 

Job-oriented  recruits  are  those  who  enlist  primarily  for 
sHlll  training  and  job  experience  to  prepare  them  for  civilian 
employment.  These  individuals  are  more  liHely  to  separate  ifi 
1)  they  are  diasatislled  with  their  MOS  assignments,  or  2)  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  civilian  employment  become  available*  Also,  these 
individuals  may  look  for  civilian  jobs  while  they  are  in  the 
DEP.  They  may  tend  to  be  more  influenced  by  family  or  friends 
who  do  not  want  them  to  leave  home  and  they  may  be  more  likely  to 
develop  unfavorable  impressions  about  the  Army  if  their  expecta¬ 
tions  ate  not  fulfilled. 
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The  fourth  category  consleta  of  individuals  who  enlist  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  their  current  circumstances. 
These  may  be  individuals  who  are  not  particularly  Interested  in  a 
specific  type  of  training  but  are  simply  looking  to  the  Army  for 
employment.  Alternatively,  they  may  view  the  Army  as  a  means  for 
becoming  Independent  from  their  families.  These  individuals 
differ  from  those  in  the  other  categories  in  that  they  do  not 
have  a  specific  goal  in  mind  whan  they  enlist.  Since  dedication 
to  one's  own  goals  is  fundamental  in  developing  a  sense  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Army,  they  will  tend  to  be  less  committed.  One  way 
of  dealing  with  such  individuals  is  to  help  them  to  establish 
goals  early  in  the  recruiting  process. 

Clearly,  recruits  differ  in  their  orientations  toward  Army 
service.  Therefore,  an  Important  component  of  effective  DEP 
management  is  the  ability  to  assess  the  recruit's  orientation  and 
to  work  toward  achievement  of  his  or  her  objectives.  One  important 
problem  for  recruiters  after  the  signing  of  the  contract  is  that 
of  overcoming  dissatisfaction  with  the  MOS  assignment.  It  is 
useful,  first  of  all,  for  the  recruiter  to  determine  whether 
the  recruit  is  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  assigned  NOS. 
If  there  is  enough  dissatisfaction  to  warrant  concern,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  recruit  of  the  possibility  of 
changing  his  or  her  NOS  if  a  training  slot  becomes  available. 
However,  in  such  cases,  the  nature  of  the  psychological  contract 
is  altered  if  the  expectations  of  the  recruit  have  been  raised. 
Thus  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  recruiter  to  keep  Informed  of 
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openings  as  they  become  available  and  to  try  to  have  the  recruit 
assigned  to  the  desired  MOS. 

Finally,  DEP  activities  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  providing 
more  information  about  the  Army  and  for  fostering  a  sense  of 
cohesiveness  among  DEP  members.  An  apparent  paradox  in  the 
results  of  this  study  is  that  recruits  who  felt  that  the  recruiter 
put  too  many  demands  on  their  time  were  more  likely  to  have  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  Army,  yet  many  of  the  DEP  losses 
said  that  they  would  have  liked  more  DEP  meetings  and  activities. 
One  explanation  for  this  is  that  DEP  activities  they  attended  did 
not  provide  the  kind  of  Information  they  desired  or  promote  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  organization.  As  a  result,  they  may 
have  felt  that  the  time  spent  in  DEP  activities  was  being  wasted. 

During  the  initial  phase  of  organizational  entry.  Individuals 
tend  to  seek  out  more  information  about  the  organization.  In 
particular,  they  look  for  information  that  will  help  them  to 
1)  adjust  to  their  role  in  the  organization,  2)  fit  in  with  their 
work  group,  and  3)  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  made  a  good 
decision  in  joining  the  organization.  DEP  activities  may  provide 
such  information  through  the  use  of  films,  special  speakers,  and 
question  and  answer  sessions  which  present  both  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  Army  life  and  encourage  a  sense  of  pride  in 
serving  one's  country.  Also,  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  soldiers 
from  the  area  who  are  home  on  leave  (a  day  of  temporary  duty 
could  be  arranged  for  this  purpose)  would  probably  help  recruits 
to  develop  realistic  perceptions  about  the  Army.  Other  types  of 
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DEP  activities  could  serve  to  foster  cohesiveness  among  OEP 
members.  Social  functions  obviously  serve  this  purpose,  to  some 
extent.  It  would  perhaps  be  useful,  during  social  functions,  to 
set  aside  some  time  for  recognition  of  special  accomplishments  of 
recruits.  For  instance,  DEP  members  who  have  influenced  a  friend 
to  enlist  or  apply  for  enlistment  could  be  given  specials  awards. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  recruiters  would  have  to 
spend  more  time  to  improve  efficiency  in  DEP  management.  The 
expected  benefit  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  DEP  losses,  thus 
obviating,  to  some  extent,  having  to  find  direct  shippers  at  the 
end  of  the  month  to  make  up  for  such  losses. 

One  important  objective  for  future  research  on  this  topic 
would  be  to  estimate  the  additional  time  that  would  be  required 
for  recruiters  to  Implement  the  recommendations  presented  above, 
concerning  the  socialisation  of  DEP  members.  In  addition,  the 
amount  of  reduction  in  DEP  losses  resulting  from  utilising  this 
approach  to  DEP  management  should  also  be  estimated.  These 
estimate!^  could  be  incorporated  into  existing  models  for  examining 
policy  options  concerning  the  Delayed  Entry  Program. 
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APPENDIX  As 

Telephone  Interview  and  Questionnaire 


IWlephone  Interview  QueBtlone 
for  Delayed  Bntry  Program  Attrition  Study 


Name  of  respondent 


SSN  of  respondent 


T\Blephone  nunber 


Last  Name 


First  Nama 


Sairple 


DSP  loss 

DEP  accession/active  duty  loss 
DEP  aooession 


Status  at  DBP  entry  High  school  senior 


Not  in  high  school 


Date  contacted 


Initials  of  interviewer 


Ckmnents 


re  A'W.* 


H»llo,  !*■  _ r  ••IHt  trm  tlM  livftlL  fomtgjnAmtm  SokPPl 

la  Moatarayi  California.  Va  ara  oondaeilBg  a  goraraaiat  aaroay  ayyrotad 
by  tha  Offloa  of  Maaagaawot  and  Badgat  (with  approval  nuabor  0702-0066 
and  expiration  date  Oeoeabar  31 »  1985).  X*a  aalllag  paopla  ate  aara 
raeaaily  la  tha  Iray'a  Dalayad  btry  PragMui  to  lathar  lafOraatloa  that 
alll  telp  aa  laproaa  tha  pragraa.  Ill  aasaara  alll  ooly  ha  aaad  for 
thla  atady  and  alll  not  ha  ralaasad  to  aayaoa.  If  Z  aay«  Z  aoald  Uka 
to  aak  yoa  a  faa  Qaaatloaa  aboat  year  aaparloaaao  la  tha  Balayad  btry 
Prograa  or  BV. 


It  Whlob  of  tbe  following  raaaona  tall  why  you  wantad  to  Join  the 
Aray?  Pleaae  aay  "Tea*  or  «No*  for  aaob  raaaon. 


Tea 

Mo 

a. 

I  wantad  to  aarva  ay  country . 

Yea 

No 

b. 

I  wantad  a  Job  with  good  pay  and  benaflta. 

_ Tea  _ 

Ho 

0. 

I  fait  that  tha  Aray  offarad  a  lot  of  opportunity 
for  advanoaaant. 

Yaa 

No 

d. 

I  wantad  to  traval. 

Taa 

—  Ho 

a. 

I  wantad  a  oaraar  In  tba  Amy. 

_ Yaa  „ 

_  Ho 

f. 

I  wantad  tba  Job  training  that  I  oould  gat 
froB  tha  Aray. 

Yaa 

Mo 

g. 

I  naadad  flnanolal  aid  to  go  to  oollaga. 

_ Yaa  _ 

Mo 

h. 

I  wantad  an  Intaraatlng  Job. 

— _  Zaa 

—  Ho 

1. 

Thara  waran't  nany  olvlllan  Joba  avallabla. 

_ Yaa  _ 

—  Ho 

4* 

I  wantad  to  ba  Indapandant  froa  ay  faally. 

_ Yaa  _ 

No 

k. 

tfaa  thara  any  othar  raaaon  that  you  wantad 
to  Join  tha  Aray?  (If  yaa,)  what  waa  tha  raaaon? 

2,  Nhloh 

of  tha 

following  anawara  daaoriba  your  axparlanoa  whan  you 

firat 

talkad 

with 

a  raorultar  about  Joining  tha  Amy?  Plaaaa  aay 

"Yaa" 

or  "No" 

for  eaoh  anawar. 

_ Yes  _ 

_  Ho 

a. 

Tha  raorultar  aakad  aa  what  ay  Intaraata  warn 
in  Joining  tba  Aray,  for  inatanoa,  aarvioa 
to  ay  country,  aonay,  travel,  ato. 

_ Yaa  _ 

Ho 

b. 

Tha  raorultar  aakad  aa  aavaral  quaatlona  about 
ay  peraonal  baokground. 

_ Yea  _ No 

0. 

Tha  raorultar  gave  aa  Inforaation  about  Aray 
banaf Ita . 

_ Yaa  _ No 

d. 

Tha  raorultar  used  tba  Joint  Optloal  Inforaation 
Network  or  JOIN  ooaputor  vldao  ayataa  to  aak 
Quaationa  and  give  aa  inforaation  about  tha 
Aray. 

_ Yea  _ 

—  Ho 

a. 

I  took  a  taat  oallad  tba  Coaputarlaad  Adaptlva 
Soraanlng  Taat  ualng  tbe  ooaputar. 

A- 2 


3.  Whloh  of  tbo  follovlBg  onswora  dosorlb*  tbo  aotlons  of  tb«  guldanoo 
oounsolor  whon  you  vaot  for  proooaalng  at  tha  Military  Enllataant 
Prooaaaing  Station  or  MBPS?  Plaaaa  aay  "Taa”  or  "No*  for  aaoh 
anawar. 

_ Taa  _ Mo  a.  Ha  abovad  aa  a  talaylalon  aagaant  about  an 

oooupational  spaolalty. 

_ Tau  _ Mo  b.  Ha  gava  na  inforaatlon  about  nora  than  ona 

oooupational  apaoialty. 

_  Taa  _  Mo  o.  Ha  balpad  aa  to  obooaa  an  oooupational  apaoialty 

that  vaa  right  for  aa. 

_ Taa  _ Mo  d.  Ha  triad  to  talk  aa  Into  taking  an  oooupational 

apaoialty  that  I  didn't  want. 

_ Taa  _ No  a.  Tha  oooupational  apaoialty  that  I  wantad  waa 

unavallabla,  but  ha  proalaad  aa  that  I  oould 
Qhanga  It  at  a  latar  data. 

4.  Hov  aany  alias  was  It  froa  your  hoaa  to  your  raorultlng  station 
whan  you  wars  In  tha  Dalayad  Bntry  Prograa? 

a.  Laos  than  1  alia. 

b.  1  to  5  alias. 

0.  6  to  10  alias, 

d.  11  to  15  Bllaa. 

a.  Mora  than  15  alias. 

5.  Vbloh  of  tha  following  answars  daaorlba  your  axparlanoa  in  tha 
Dalayad  Entry  Prograa  or  DSP?  Plaaaa  say  "Taa”  or  "Mo*  for  aaoh 
anawar. 

_ Taa  No  a.  I  got  along  wall  with  ay  raorultar. 

_  Taa  _  No  b.  My  raorultar  put  too  aany  daaands  on  ay  tlaa. 

_ Taa  No  o .  I  would  hawa  llkad  aora  DEP  aaatlnga  and  aotlvltlas . 

_  Taa  _  No  d.  My  raorultar  was  aasy  to  raaoh. 

_ Taa  _ No  a.  My  raorultar  ahowad  a  raal  intaraat  In  aa  as 

a  parson. 

6.  How  oftan  did  you  talk  to  your  raorultar  whlla  you  wara  in  tha 
Dalayad  Entry  Prograa? 

a.  At  laast  twloa  a  waak. 

b.  About  onoa  a  waak. 

0.  About  twloa  a  aonth, 
d.  About  onoa  a  aonth, 

a.  Lass  than  onoa  a  aonth. 

f.  I  did  not  talk  to  ay  raorultar  whlla  I  was  In  tha  DEP. 


7.  While  you  were  In  the  Delayed  Eotry  Prograa,  which  of  the  following 
activities  did  you  attend?  Please  say  *Tes''  or  "No”  for  each  aotlvlty. 


Tes 

No 

a. 

Tes 

_  No 

b. 

Tes 

_ Mo 

0. 

Tes 

_ No 

d. 

Tes 

_ Mo 

e. 

Social  functions  with  other  people  In  the  DBP. 
Fllss,  speakers,  or  Question  and  answer  sessions 
to  give  you  sore  Inforoatlon  about  the  Arsy. 
Training  sessions}  for  exanple,  drill  and  oere- 
monies  or  first  aid  training. 

Field  trips  to  Army  posts. 

Did  you  attend  any  other  types  of  DEP  activities 
that  I  didn't  mention?  (If  yes,)  what  were 
they? 


8.  How  often  did  your  recruiter  hold  Delayed  Entry  Program  aotlvltes? 


a.  More  than  onoe  a  month. 

b.  About  onoe  a  month,  (go  to  Question  8.1  below) 

0.  Less  than  onoe  a  month. 

d.  Never.  (00  TO  QOMTIOO  10  01  BBT  PAOi) 

8.1  How  often  did  you  attend  Delayed  Entry  Program  activities? 

a.  More  than  onoe  a  month. 

b.  About  onoe  a  month.  (go  to  question  8.2) 

0.  Less  than  onoe  a  month. 

d.  Never.  (go  to  question  9) 

8.2  Did  you  ever  miss  any  Delayed  Entry  Program  aotivltlss? 

_  Tes  (go  to  question  9  below) 

_  No  ((»  TO  QUIRXM  10  (B  HIT  PAOI) 


9.  What  were  your  reasons  for  missing  Delayed  Entry  Program  aotlvitles? 
Please  say  "Tea"  or  "No*  for  eaoh  anawer. 


_ Tes 

No 

a. 

I  didn't  have  transportation. 

_ Tes 

No 

b. 

I  had  other  plans  or  oommltments 

Tes 

No 

0. 

I  was  slok  or  Injured. 

_ Tes 

No 

d. 

1  wasn't  Interested, 

_ Tes 

No 

e. 

Was  there  any  other  reason? 
what  was  the  reason? 

10.  Did  you  obange  your  oooupatloQtl  spoolalty  or  tho  data  that  you 
vara  aobadulad  for  aotlva  duty  while  you  wara  In  the  Delayed  Entry 
Prograa? 

_  Tar  (go  to  question  10.1a) 

_  Ro  (go  to  question  10.2} 

10.1a.  Did  you  make  these  obanges  more  than  onoe? 

_  lee  _  No 

10. 1h.  What  was  the  reason  for  making  these  ohangea? 


(Qo  to  question  11) 

10.2.  Did  you  know  that  you  oould  have  made  these 

kinds  of  obanges? 

_ les  _ No 

11.  Was  It  easy  or  hard  for  most  young  people  to  find  a  good  olvlllan 

Job  at  the  time  when  you  entered  the  Delayed  Entry  Prograa? 

_ Easy  _ Hard 

12.  While  you  were  In  the  Delayed  Entry  Prograa,  did  It  become  easier 

or  harder  for  most  young  people  to  find  a  good  olvlllan  Job,  or 

did  the  ohanoes  of  finding  a  olvlllan  Job  stay  about  the  same? 

_ Easier  _ Harder  _ Stayed  about  the  same 


Additional  QuestloDB  for  DBF  Loasaa 


13*  Wblob  of  the  following  reasons  tell  why  you  dropped  out  of  the 
Delayed  Entry  Prograa?  Please  say  "Tea”  or  "No”  for  eaoh  reason. 


_ Tea  _ No  a. 

_ lea  _ No  b, 

_ Tea  _ No  o. 

_ Tea  _ No  d. 

_ Tea  _ No  a. 

_ lea  _ No  f . 

_ Yea  _ No  g. 

_ Yes  _ No  h, 

_ Yes  _  No  1. 

_ Yaa  _ No  J . 

_ Yes  _ No  k. 

_ Yes  _ No  1. 

_ Yea  _ No  a. 

_ Yea _ No  n. 


I  ohanged  ay  alnd  about  wanting  an  Aray  oareer. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  the  Job  training  asslgnaant 
that  I  wanted. 

I  found  a  better  olvlllan  Job. 

I  thought  that  1  oould  find  a  better  olvlllan 
Job. 

T  decided  to  go  to  aohool. 

I  got  a  oollege  aoholarshlp. 

I  didn't  think  I  would  like  Aray  life. 

My  faally  wanted  ae  to  drop  out, 

I  would  alas  ay  girlfriend  (boyfriend)  or  spouse. 
I  decided  to  get  aarrled. 

I  was  needed  at  hone  (for  Inatanoe,  there  was 
a  serious  Illness  in  irhe  faally). 

I  had  a  aedloal  separation.  (DO  nv  00  01 

TO  qPlCTIOM  1h  AID  15) 

I  had  a  aoral  separation.  (DO  lOT  00  01 

TO  oonnoB  u  aid  15) 

Was  there  any  other  reason  why  you  dropped 
out  of  DEPT  (If  yea,)  what  was  the  reason? 


1A,  Row  long  before  you  were  supposed  to  enter  aotlve  duty  did  you 
flrat  tell  your  reorulter  that  you  wanted  to  leave  DBF? 

a.  A  few  aonthe  before. 

b.  About  one  aonth  before. 

0.  A  few  weeks  before. 

d.  About  one  week  before. 

e.  A  few  days  before. 

f.  The  day  before. 

g.  On  the  day  that  I  was  to  enter  aotlve  duty. 

15.  What  did  your  reorulter  do  when  you  told  hla  that  you  wanted  to 
leave  the  DBF?  Please  say  "Yes”  or  "No*  for  eaoh  answer  that  tells 
what  your  reorulter  did. 


Yes 

No 

a. 

Tried  to  talk  ae  out  of  leaving  DBF. 

Yea 

No 

b. 

Gave  ae  aore  Inforaatlon  about  the  Aray. 

Yes 

_ No 

0. 

Offered  to  ohange  ay  oooupatlonal  specialty. 

Yea 

_ No 

d. 

Offered  to  ohange  ay  aotlve  duty  date. 

Yes 

_ No 

a. 

Told  ae  that  I  was  obligated  to  go  because 
I  had  signed  a  oontraot. 

Yea 

No 

f. 

Did  nothing. 

Yes 

_ No 

8< 

Did  your  reorulter  do  anything  else  that  I 
didn't  aention?  (If  yes,)  what  was  It? 

Additional  Quaatlona  for  DBF  Aooaaslona/Aotlva  Duty  Loaaaa 


13*  Vhloh  of  tlia  following  raaaona  tall  why  you  laft  tha  Amy?  Plaaaa 


a.  I  waa  not  abla  to  gat  tha  Job  training  asaignaant 
that  I  wantad* 

b.  I  thought  that  I  oould  find  a  battar  olvilian 
Job. 

0.  I  daoidad  to  go  to  aohool. 

d.  I  dldn*t  Ilka  Aray  Ufa. 

a.  I  alaaad  ay  glrlfrland  (boyfriand)  or  apouaa. 

f.  I  waa  naadad  at  hoaa  (for  inatanooi  thara  waa 

a  aarloua  lllnaaa  in  tha  faally). 

g.  I  had  a  aadioal  aaparatlon.  (DO  nv  00  00 

10  uuanm  ik) 

h.  X  had  a  acral  aaparatlon.  (DO  DOT  00  00 

10  OBMXOO  ID) 

1.  Vaa  thara  any  othar  raaaon  why  you  laft  tha 
Amy?  (If  yaa,)  what  waa  tha  raaaon? 


aay  *Tao»  ( 

_ Taa 

_ Ho 

_ Yaa 

_ Ho 

Taa 
Taa 
Taa 
_ Taa 

_ Ho 

_  Ho 

Ho 

_ Ho 

_ Taa 

_ Ho 

_ Taa 

_ Ho 

_ Taa 

_ Ho 

It.  Did  you  laata  tha  Aray  whila  you  wara  in  training  or  aftar  Joining 
a  unit? 

___  Vhlla  in  training  _ Aftar  joining  a  unit 
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APPENDIX  Bi 


Supplmntal  Tables 
Tabl*  B.1 

Chl-Squar«  Tasta  for  iDdopendonoo  Batvooo 
Qander  aod  Rosponoos  to  Quoation  13 
for  TolttQtary  DSP  Loaaaa 


Quaation  13*  Raaaona  for  dropping  out  of  DBF 


lta» 

CfairgflMat 

J2- 

Phi 

gOfrflftiJBtf 

a.  Ctaangad  Bind  about  wantiDf  Army  oaraar 

0.94 

.33 

-.05 

b*  Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaaignaant 

0.19 

.66 

.02 

0.  Found  battar  eirilian  job 

2.47 

.12 

.08 

d.  Thought  thay  could  find  battar  civilian  Job 

0.20 

.66 

.02 

a.  Daoidad  to  go  to  aohool 

0.00 

.95 

.00 

f.  Oot  a  collaga  aoholarahip 

0.94 

.33 

1 

. 

o 

Ul 

g.  Thought  thay  night  not  like  Amy  lifa 

0.01 

.91 

.01 

h.  Family  influanoa 

2.51 

.11 

-.08 

i,  Influanoa  of  girl (boy) friand  or  apouaa 

3.17 

.07 

1 

• 

O 

40 

J,  Daoidad  to  gat  narriad 

20.76 

.00 

-.23 

k.  Maadad  at  bona 

1.25 

.26 

o 

• 

1 

n.  Othar 

0.93 

.34 

.05 

B-1 


Tabl*  B-2 

Chl-Squ«r«  Tests  for  Indspsadsnos  Bstwssn 
AFQT  Cstsfory  and  Rsapoaaaa  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  ?oluntary  DBF  Losasa 


Quaatlon  13.  Raaaona  for  dropping  out  of  DBF 


Contlnganoy 


USB 

ghUrJffflBBrf 

Jl 

g9fffl9AMt 

a.  Ctaangsd  Bind  about  wanting  Amy  oaraar 

10.11 

.07 

.16 

b.  Not  able  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaslgnaant 

2.83 

.73 

.09 

0.  Found  battar  olvlllan  Job 

0.88 

.97 

.05 

d.  Thought  thay  oould  find  battar  olTllian  Job 

2.8A 

.72 

.09 

a.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

2.23 

.82 

.08 

f.  Qot  a  oollaga  aoholarahlp 

1.93 

.86 

.07 

g.  Thought  thay  night  not  Ilka  Amy  Ufa 

4.46 

.49 

.11 

h.  Faally  Influanoa 

5.31 

.38 

.12 

1.  Influanoa  of  glrl(boy)frland  or  apouaa 

5.52 

.14 

.12 

J.  Daoldad  to  gat  narriad 

3.81 

.58 

.10 

k.  Naadad  at  bona 

2.80 

.73 

.09 

n.  Other 

7.59 

.18 

.14 

B-2 


Tabl«  B-3 

Ctal-Squar«  Ttata  for  Indopendoaoo  Botwoon 
Lovol  of  Education'  and  Raaponaaa  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  Voluntary  DBF  Loaaaa 


Quaatlon  13«  Raaaona  for  dropping  out  of  BBP 


Contlnganoy 


Itaa 

gfat-gfllilirf 

a.  Cbangad  Bind  about  ranting  Aray  oaraar 

1 

1 

1 

M 

... 

... 

b.  Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaalgnBant 

8.7A 

.03 

.15 

0.  Pound  battar  olvlllan  Job 

3.85 

.28 

.10 

d.  Thought  tbay  oould  find  battar  olvlllan  Job 

1.77 

.62 

.07 

a.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

12.13 

.01 

.18 

f.  Got  a  oollaga  aoholarablp 

— 

— 

ra  aa  Bi 

g.  Thought  thay  Bight  not  Ilka  Army  Ufa 

8.00 

.05 

.1A 

b.  Faally  Influanoa 

— 

— 

1,  Influanoa  of  glrl(boy)fFland  or  apouaa 

mmm 

aaaaM 

... 

J.  Daoldad  to  gat  narrlad 

— 

rarara 

— 

k.  Naadad  at  hoaa 

raaaaa 

... 

— 

n.  Othar 

raaaaa 

rnmm 

Ut  tlM  of  antry  Into  tba  DBF. 

'Ovar  20  paroant  of  tha  calls  bad  axpaotad  fraquanolaa  laaa  than  5.  Tba 
contlnganoy  tabla  was  ao  aparaa  that  obl-aquara  algbt  not  ba  a  valid  taat 


«< 


X 

.‘1 


'^1 

i 

'>1 


i 


v'l 


s' 


■I’ 

4 


Tabl*  6-4 

Chl-Squar«  Teata  for  Xadapandanoo  Batvaan 
Raolal/Bthnlo  Group  and  Raapooaaa  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  foluntary  DBF  Loaaaa 


Quaatlon  13.  Raaaona  for  dropping  out  of  DIP 


Contlnganoy 


VOB 

Chl-Souara 

Sfitmfij 

a.  Changad  nlnd  about  uantlng  Anay  oaraar 

8.25 

.02 

.15 

b.  Rot  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaalgnaant 

2.22 

.33 

.08 

0.  Found  battar  olTllian  job 

6.07 

.05 

.13 

d.  Thought  thay  oould  find  battar  olvlllan  Job 

3.72 

.16 

.10 

a.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aobool 

12.93 

.00 

.18 

f.  Got  a  oollaga  aoholarahlp 

22.25 

.00 

.24 

g.  Thought  thay  night  not  lllca  Amy  Ufa 

2.97 

.23 

.09 

h.  Panlly  influanoa 

o.ot 

.98 

.01 

1.  Influanoa  of  girl(boy)frland  or  apouaa 

3.31 

.19 

.09 

J.  Daoldad  to  gat  narrlad 

4.97 

.08 

.11 

k.  Raadad  at  hona 

2.59 

.27 

.08 

n.  Othar 

5.71 

.06 

.12 

-r.- 


a 


T«bl«  B-5 

Chl»Squ«r«  TMts  for  Indopondenoo  Botvoon 
Consus  Dlatrlot  and  Raaponaaa  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  voluntary  DBF  Loaaoa 


Quaatlon  13.  Raaaona  for  dropplnt  out  of  DBF 


a. 

b. 
0. 
d. 
a. 
f. 
I. 
h. 
1. 

d. 

k. 

n. 


ghArgflVUrf 

JL, 

Contlnganoy 

Changad  Bind  about  wanting  Army  oaraar 

0.26 

.97 

.03 

Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaalgnnant 

1.21 

.75 

.06 

Pound  battar  oivlllan  Job 

o.ta 

.86 

.08 

Thought  thay  oould  find  battar  olalllan  Job 

7.86 

.05 

.18 

Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

3.92 

.27 

.10 

Qot  a  oollaga  aoholarahlp 

A.62 

.21 

.11 

Thought  thay  Bight  not  Ilka  Amy  Ufa 

A.OA 

.26 

.10 

PaBlly  Influanoa 

6.08 

.11 

.13 

Xnfluanoa  of  glrX(boy)frland  or  apouaa 

8.09 

.05 

.18 

Daoldad  to  gat  Barriad 

5. 98 

.11 

.12 

Naadad  at  hosa 

3.86 

.33 

.10 

Othar 

2.89 

.51 

.08 

B-5 
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Tabl«  B-6 

Chi-Squar*  lasts  for  Xndspsndsnos  Bstwsen 
Ig*i  and  Rasponsss  to  Quastlou  13 
for  Yoluntarp  DRP  Lossas 

Quastlon  13.  Raasons  for  dropping  out  of  DBF 


CMrSflVirf 

JBl 

Cokitiaganoy 

ggnmoAiat 

a.  Ctaangsd  aind  about  vanting  Aray  oaraar 

1.91 

.78 

.07 

b.  Not  abla  to  gat  daslrad  training  aasignaant 

6.33 

.18 

.13 

0,  Found  battar  oivilian  Job 

5.39 

.25 

.12 

d.  Thought  thay  oould  find  battar  oitillan  Job 

8.10 

.09 

.15 

a.  Daeidad  to  go  to  sobool 

16.56 

.00 

.21 

f.  Got  a  oollaga  aoholarshlp 

1A.83 

.01 

.20 

g.  Thought  thay  aight  not  lika  Amy  Ufa 

3.20 

.53 

.09 

h.  Faaily  influanoa 

7.96 

.09 

.18 

1.  Influanoa  of  girl(boy)friand  or  spousa 

3.68 

.85 

.10 

J*  Daoidad  to  gat  narriad 

1.73 

.79 

.07 

k.  Naadad  at  hoM 

0.A9 

.97 

.08 

n.  Otbar 

2.20 

.70 

.08 

Ut  tlM  of  antry  Into  tba  DIP 


*  ♦  <(V 


I 


Ttbl*  B>7 

Chl-S<iuar«  T«ata  for  Indapandanoa  Batwaan 
Langth  of  Tiaa  in  tha  DSP  and  Raaponaaa  bo  Quaatlon  13 
for  Voluntary  DSP  Loaaaa 


Quaation  13.  Raaaona  for  dropping  out  of  DSP 


Cbib,9flVttCg 

JL 

Contlnganoy 

a.  Changad  nlnd  about  wanting  Arny  oaraar 

8.27 

.14 

.15 

b.  Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  naalgnaant 

2.74 

.74 

.09 

0.  Found  battar  olvlllan  Job 

10,83 

.06 

.17 

d.  Thought  tbay  oould  find  battar  olvlllan  Job 

2.69 

.75 

.09 

a.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

15,10 

.01 

.20 

f.  Oot  a  oollaga  aoholarahlp 

22.87 

.00 

.24 

g.  Thought  thay  night  not  Ilka  Amy  Ufa 

4.95 

.42 

.12 

h.  Fanlly  Influanoa 

2.71 

.75 

.09 

1.  Influanoa  of  girl (boy )frland  or  apouaa 

8.79 

.12 

.15 

j.  Daoldad  to  gat  narrlad 

8.68 

.12 

.15 

k«  Naadad  at  hona 

11.68 

.04 

.16 

n.  Otbar 

3.22 

.67 

.09 

,  ‘»i.  M  ’  I  ■  I(  1  V 
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•  •  l.  H.U  4'*  4.4 
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T«bl«  B-8 

Chl>Squar«  Teats  for  Indepeadenoe  Between 
Oender  and  Respoaaea  to  Question  13 
for  DBF  Aooesslon/Toluntary  Aotlre  Duty  Losses 


Question  13.  Reasons  for  separating  fro*  the  Ar*y 


lisa 

JL. 

Phi 

a.  Not  able  to  get  desired  training  asslgnnant 

2.13 

.14 

.10 

b.  Thought  they  oould  find  better  civilian  job 

2.98 

.08 

.12 

0.  Deolded  to  go  to  sohool 

1.98 

.16 

.10 

d.  Didn't  like  Ar*y  life 

0.01 

.91 

.01 

e.  Missed  glrlfrlend/boyfrlend/spouse 

0.5A 

.46 

-.05 

f.  Needed  at  hone 

0.03 

.86 

-.01 

1.  Other 

0.37 

.55 

.04 

1  ) f' 


'.vs* 


TabU  B-9 

Cbi-Squ«r«  Taats  for  Indopondonoo  Betwoon 
AFQT  Category  and  Raaponaea  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  DEP  Aooeaalon/Toluntary  Aotlva  Duty  Loaaea 


Quaatlon  13 »  Raaaona  for  aaparatlag  from  the  Army 


Contlnganoy 


ttsi 

Chl-SQuare 

JL 

a.  Not  able  to  get  dealred  training  naalgnaent 

3.78 

.44 

.14 

b.  Thought  they  oould  find  better  olvlllan  Job 

5.69 

.22 

.17 

0.  Decided  to  go  to  aohool 

7.96 

.09 

.19 

d.  Didn't  Ilka  Aray  life 

4.81 

.31 

.15 

a.  Mlaaed  glrlfrlend/boyfrlend/apouae 

3.15 

.53 

.12 

f.  Needed  at  hOM 

5.74 

.22 

.17 

1.  Other 

3.38 

.50 

.13 

Tlblft  B-10 

Cbl<^u«r«  TMts  tor  Xad»p«nd«no«  Batvcwn 
Uv«l  of  Bduoatloii^  and  Sospouos  to  Quoatlon  13 
for  DBF  AoooBalon/Yoltmtary  Aotivo  Putj  Loaaos 

Quaation  13.  Raaaona  for  aaparatlnc  fro*  tha  Araty 


Itaa 

ghtdgflWO 

Contlnganoy 

P,Mf.fA9lWt. 

a.  Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  naalgnaant 

O.Al 

.94 

.05 

b.  Thought  thay  oould  find  battar  olvlllan  job 

3.03 

.39 

.12 

0.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

1.39 

.71 

.08 

d.  Dldn*t  Ilka  Aniy  Ufa 

0.19 

.98 

.03 

a.  Hiaaad  glrlfrland/boyfrland/apouaa 

2.A2 

.49 

.11 

f,  Naadad  at  bona 

1.22 

.75 

.08 

1.  Othar 

5.A9 

.14 

.16 

tiM  of  aatry  Into  tba  DBP 


B-10 


Tablft  B-11 


Chl-Squar*  Taata  for  Independanoa  Batwaan 
Raolal/Ethnlo  Group  and  RaspoBaaa  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  DBF  Aooaaaion/Voluotary  Aotlva  Duty  Loaaaa 


Quaatlon  13.  Raaaons  for  aaparatlng  froa  tha  Aray 


Contlnganoy 

g9fffA9ttP» 

a.  Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaalgnaant 

1.23 

.54 

.08 

b.  Thought  tbay  oould  find  battar  olvllian  job 

0.39 

.82 

.04 

0.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

1.18 

.56 

.08 

d.  Didn't  Ilka  Aray  Ufa 

0.51 

.77 

.05 

a.  Hlaaad  glrlfrland/boyfrland/apouaa 

3.80 

.15 

.14 

f.  Naadad  at  boaa 

0.33 

.85 

.04 

1.  Otbar 

1.29 

.53 

.08 

B-11 


I'ablt  B-12 

Chl>Squ«r«  iMta  for  Indopondonoo  Betwoon 
CoDsus  Dlstrlot  and  Rosponaos  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  DEP  Aooaaalon/VoluQtary  Aotlva  Duty  Loaaaa 


Queatlon  13.  Raaaona  for  aaparatlng  fron  tha  Aray 


a. 


b. 

0. 


d. 


a. 


f. 


Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaalgniiant 
Thought  they  oould  find  battar  olvlllan  Job 
Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 
Didn't  Ilka  Aray  Ufa 
Mlaaad  glrlfrland/boyfrland/apouaa 
Naadad  at  hona 


Chl-Souara 

JL 

Contlnganoy 

Coafflolopt 

S.89 

.12 

.17 

2.66 

.45 

.11 

1.32 

.73 

.08 

4.5‘J 

.21 

.15 

0.54 

.91 

.05 

2.72 

.44 

.12 

1.17 

.76 

.08 

1.  Othar 


% 


Tftbltt  B-13 

Chl-Squar«  Tests  for  Independenos  Between 
Age  and  Responses  to  Question  13 
for  DEP  Aooesslon/Voluntsry  Aotlve  Duty  Losses 


Question  13«  Reasons  for  separating  fron  the  Amy 


PMrgflaid 

JL. 

Contingency 

a. 

Not  able  to  get  desired  training  sssignaent 

4.09 

.39 

.14 

b. 

Thought  they  could  find  better  civilian  Job 

5.67 

.22 

.17 

0. 

Deoided  to  go  to  school 

8.54 

.07 

.20 

d. 

Didn't  like  Amy  life 

2.01 

.73 

.10 

e. 

Missed  girlfriend/boyfriend/spouse 

2.23 

.69 

.10 

f. 

Needed  at  horn 

5.82 

.21 

.17 

1. 

Other 

2.58 

.63 

.11 

Ut  tlM  of  entry  into  the  DEP 


B-13 


Tabu  B-14 

Cbl-Squara  Taata  for  Indiapandanoa  Betwaon 
Longtb  of  Tlaa  la  tbe  DSP  and  Boaponaea  to  Quaatlon  13 
for  DEP  Eooaaalon/Voluntary  Aotlve  Duty  Loaaaa 


Quaatlon  13.  Baaaona  for  aaparatlng  froa  tha  Aniy 


Contlncanoy 


list 

Chl^SQuara 

JL 

Coafflolant 

a.  Not  abla  to  gat  daalrad  training  aaalgnaant 

— 

— 

b.  Thought  tbay  oould  find  battar  olvlllan  Job 

8.25 

.It 

.20 

0.  Daoldad  to  go  to  aohool 

8.76 

.12 

.20 

d.  Didn't  Ilka  Aray  Ufa 

2.98 

.70 

.12 

a.  Nlaaad  glrlfrland/boyfriand/apouaa 

— — 

— 

f.  Naadad  at  hoaa 

— 

— 

1.  Othar 

6.27 

.28 

.17 

^Ovar  20  paroant  of  tha  oalla  had  axpaotad  fraquanolaa  laaa  than  5.  Tha 
oontinganoy  tabla  waa  ao  aparaa  that  obl-aquara  Right  not  ba  a  valid  taat. 
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Delayed  Entry  Program?  Attrition? 
DEP  Attrition?  DEP  Accession 


I  i  A«'i  IfUi.  I  /i  m  4  Aer*i4«rr  »*«  tmtnft  iAAl  t 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relative  influence  of 
personal  and  situational  factors  on  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP)  accession/ 
attrition  decisions.  In  addition  to  demographic  characteristics,  this 
study  focused  on  variables  such  as  experiences  during  the  recruitment 
process  and  valued  outcomes  the  recruit  expected  to  obtain  from  military' 
service. 

Telephone  interviews  of  1,000  individuals  participating  in  the  DEP 
during  FY  1984  were  conducted  to  gather  information  pertaining  to 
individuals'  valued  outcomes,  experiences  in  the  recruiting  process, 
perceptions  of  job  market  conditions,  participation  in  DEP  activities, 
etc.  Item  response  distributions  were  examined  to  provide  descriptive 
statistics.  Chi-square  tests  for  independence  between  each  survey  item 
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and  the  criterion  (i.  e.,  separation  from  the  DEP,  separation  from 
active  duty,  or  completion  of  one  year  of  active  duty)  showed  that  20 
of  the  47  item/criterion  correlations  were  statistically  significant 
at  the  .05  level. 

The  findings  indicated  that  satisfaction  with  the  occupational 
assignment  was  an  important  factor  in  accession/attrition  decisions. 
Also  important  were  the  experiences  of  recruits  during  their  tenure 
in  the  DEP. 

Implications  of  the  results  for  effective  DEP  management  and 
pre-accession  socialization  are  discussed. 
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